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Jriendliness 
Ou Che North 


[ F we were in a schoolroom and the 
teacher asked us to bound the United 
States, we would reply, “On the North, by 


Canada... .’ But more important than their 
proximity to each other is the relationship 
two nations sustain toward each _ other. 


There is genuine rejoicing on both sides of 
the Canada-U.S.A. border that real friend- 
ship exists between our two nations. So in 
the United States “On “the 
North, 


we can 
Friendliness.” 


say, 


Between the two countries there is an 
undefended boundary of some 3,000 miles. 
There is no fort nor other military instal- 
lation bristling with guns poised as if to 
greet a possible foe. There is no threat of 
invasion from either side. The two nations 
have been at peace for more than 130 years. 
Each trusts the other implicitly and co- 
operates with the other in matters of com- 
mon interest. 


As July 4th is important in the annals 
of the U.S.A., so July lst is significant to 
Canadians. It is Canada Day and marks the 
anniversary of their adoption of the Articles 
of Confederation, a document comparable 
to our Constitution, setting forth the prin- 
ciples of their national existence. 


AS a 
on the North we have used the photograph 
of their Parliament Building at Ottawa on 
our cover. Out of the midst of the impres- 
sive structure itself and rising high above 


tribute to our friendly neighbor 


it, stands the notable Peace Tower in whose 
Memorial Chamber is kept the Book of Re- 
membrance in the 


King and 


which are inscribed 


names of all those who served 


Country in two world wars. 


Long may the unbroken peace which 
has characterized the relationships of our 
two nations during nearly a century and a 
half continue to the blessing of both nations 
and the rest of the whole wide world! 
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“Equal Justice Under Law” 
Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C. 


LUTHERAN student recently answered this ques- 

tion by quoting the words of Lincoln: “Government 

of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

This is a simple and yet exhaustive definition. To 
this let us add a dictionary definition: “Democracy is a 
government by the people, or one in which supreme power 
is retained by them, but exercised through representatives; 
a republic.” (McMillan’s Modern Dictionary. Rev. Ed.) 
This source then defines a republic as a “government in 
which the supreme authority is vested in the people and 
the administration in officers elected by and representing 
the people”. 


Our democracy rests upon the fundamental principle 
of freedom and the rights of the individual. However, 
these rights are conditioned by the interests of the group as 
a whole, but the individual member must provide the direc- 
tion in a democracy. 


Our democracy is the result of a long line of factors 
and developments. An early factor was the immigration 
of the common people of the European nations. These 
immigrants were seeking a land of religious and political 
freedom. Many of our Lutheran ancestors were among 
those who came early to our shores in search of freedom. 
The Pilgrim-Compact, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States,. and the British 
North America Act are fundamental to the development of 
our democratic way. of life. Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Sir John A. MacDonald and Woodrow Wilson 
are names which stand high in the growth of our democ- 
racy. The amendments to the Constitution expanded the 
principle of democracy. 


Two 


Wat Is 
Demeoctacy 2 


By Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D. 


Marks of a Democracy 


The essential marks of a democracy are good will, 
kindliness, sportsmanship, and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility. A Lutheran minister has stated his democratic phil- 
osophy of life in the following words: “Each for all and 
all for each. Everybody counts for one and nobody counts 
for more than one. Equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none. Ask no one to treat you as a superior; permit 
no one to treat you as an inferior.” 


\Nhile the term “democracy” applies generally to our 
political organization, it has much wider significance. In 
more recent times we have been interested in the relation 
of the democratic ideal to industrial, economic, educational, 
and religious matters. Our nation is at the present time in 
the throes of difficult problems along these lines. Recent 
years have brought about the extension of human rights 
in all directions. Democracy is on the march. The cry 
during World War I was “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” To this must be added “make democracy safe for 
the world.” 


Are We Satisfied? 


While there are forces which would change the form 
of our government and reconstruct our ideals, it is reason- 
able to conclude that our citizens prefer the essential fea- 
tures of our democracy. No human organization is perfect. 
Hence the difficulties in a democracy are not the principles 
but the weaknesses that arise from human frailty. 


Asserting that “the greatest dangers of democracy 
are inherent,” Mr. L. A. Odom has pointed out that these 
dangers include ‘weak, untrained, selfish, shortsighted 
leadership; public apathy and indifference; abuse of private 
incentive resulting in faulty distribution of wealth; influence 
of minorities and pressure groups; inefficiency, shortsighted- 
ness, and greed on the part of business management which 
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makes for government ownership and control. In a democ- 
racy public sentiment controls everything. No man or 
group can become big enough or sufficiently well en- 
trenched to withstand adverse, aroused public opinion. 
Therefore, people can have and do have exactly the type 
of government they wish. It is entirely up to them.” 

This leads to the conviction that we have a patriotic 
duty in the home, the school, and the church to educate 
for citizenship in a democracy. Jane Addams once re- 
marked “The cure for democracy is more democracy.” 
Education is one of the solutions for the failures of demo- 
cracy. Education must furnish the facts of social import 
and of personal and social life. It must train in good habits 
and civic skills. “What you want in the life of the nation 
put into the curriculum of the school.” 


Among the tasks before our American democracy are 
municipal reforms, law enforcement, the labor problem, 
racism, alcoholism, national reforms, and universal peace. 


Devotion 

A democracy is just as strong as the extent to which 
loyal devotion to that ideal characterizes its citizens. It 
deperids for its success on the willing co-operation of each 
individual citizen to obey the laws, pay taxes, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the group. Equality of opportunity, 
not equality of possessions, rank, or position, is the mark of 
a democracy. Black markets, misrepresentations in com- 
munity life, and other factors have demonstrated undemo- 
cratic tendencies in the national life. 


True democracy is not opposed to individual initiative 
and leadership. It allows a place for both and in reality 
needs both for progress and development. On the other 
hand, democracy is opposed to license, anarchy, and per- 
sonal liberty. 


PHOTO BY LAMBERT 
Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

send these, the homeless, the tempest-tossed to me. 
1 lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


—Emma Lazarus 
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The Symbol of Democracy 
New Methods 
Several cities have adopted new methods in the schools 
and elsewhere to promote a better understanding among the 
citizens and a better development of co-operative living. 
The Christian education of a great democratic people has 
other aims to fulfill than the extension of scientific knowl- 
edge or the development of literary culture. It must pre- 


pare for intelligent citizenship. 
Our goal will be attained through obedience to the 
teaching of Jesus: “Render, therefore, unto Caesar, the 


things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” 
The Situation Today 


The world is confronted today with two irreconcilably 
divergent theories of government. On the one hand is the 


totalitarian state. In it the powers and responsibilities of 
government are precisely focused in one person, the 
Dictator. 


On the other hand is democracy. It may not be as 
efficient at a given moment as a dictatorship; but the only 
way to develop a people is to shoulder them with the 
responsibility of directing their own affairs, of shaping their 
own objectives, and of determining their own progress. 
Democracy rests upon the theory that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. It 
holds that government is made for man, not man for the 
government. It assumes that the people need institutions, 
and that in time of institutional crisis the people can be 
trusted to save, or modify, or remake their institutions. 
It protects liberty of opinion, and freedom of speech and of 
the press as its very breath of life. It guarantees the free 
exercise of religion, knowing that religion inheres in the 
nature of man, and is vital and intelligent only when called 
forth by the experiences of life. It sa eguards the freedom 
of the pulpit, learning therefrom its moral sense of direc- 
tion. It defends the academic freedom of the schools, 
recognizirg that democracy’s real *-roblem is to develop 
an intelligence equal to its social res; ousibility. 


Democracy is an attitude of mind, a condition o soul. 
It is there’ore worse than hypocritical for a professed be- 
liever in democracy to become an intolerant persecutor of 
persons who happen not to accept his own political creed. 
The cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy— 
i} telligently responsive to good government and morally 
responsible for good government. 
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HAT it means to be an Amer- 

ican!” That is seemingly easy 

enough to put into words, for 

enough people have done it. 
Examples: the Constitution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Bill 
of Rights. These are all written in elo- 
quent speech, yet none quite express-* 
ing all there is in true Americanism. 
To find that, in my opinion, you must 
look into the heart of a nation, into 
the heart of the common people, for 
as Abe Lincoln said, “God must have 
loved the common man, he made so 
many of them.” And just who is your 


common, average American? What is 
his occupation and his location in 
America? There, you have run into 


difficulty already. Fer you cannit find 
one man to be an average American. 
No, to fill that position you need nine 
or. ten different men, maybe more. 


You need a farmer from Kansas, 
let’s say. And what does Americanism 
—a big word like that—mean to him? 
Well, if you look in on him in bed just 
a minute or so before he drifted into 
slumber, what would you find filling 
his heart? Probably thoughts of wheat 
or potatoes; wondering how his crop 
will come out; knowing that nothing 
human will harm them; knowing that 
things human will only help them to 
grow and thrive in the rich soil of 
America; knowing too that his knowl- 
edge of Agriculture is just as great as 
his neighbor’s, that they both have an 
equal chance all the way and they can 
both make a living without quarreling 
or hindering each other; that they 
must help each other to win and will. 
Then, dead tired, he rolls over, a smile 
curves his lip and an American sleeps 
i) security and peace. 


Another common man may be the 
negro down south, who after a hard 
day of picking cotton can come to his 
own home, a free man to go and come 
as fancy tells him. He may, with his 
fellow negros, gather and clap his 
hands and jubilantly throw back his 
head and let his rich, melodious voice 


Pour 


Me 


By M. JEAN KING 


God of our history, 

Our fathers worshipped Thee 
With one accord. 

They were from many lands, 
Of many creeds and clans, 
But Thee, with lifted hands, 
They all adored! 


God of the present hour, 
Send forth Thy saving power 
In this our day; 

Grant us the grace to see, 

In our diversity, 

Thy bond of unity— 

Father, we pray. 


Blend Thou our liberty 
With true fraternity 
The world around, 

‘Tul every land be free 
To trust not only Thee 
But all humanity, 

And peace abound. 


God of our destiny, 
Be this old litany 
Our staff and rod; 
“Do justly’ while we may, 
“Love mercy” day by day, 
“Walk humbly”’ all the way 
With Thee our God. 

—M. Willard Lampe 
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carry a rhythmic chant or spiritual to 
his God across the River Jordan— 
praise tor being made a free man, an 
American treated as a man, not a 
beast. 


Then we can go to any city and find 
at least one Jewish youth—perhaps 
one who has just come out of school. 
What kind of school? Hebrew school, 
of course. What chance has he? Every 
chance. He can become a musician, an 
architect, or a Rabbi, whichever he de- 


sires. And when he makes good, he 
will be recognized, not shunned, but 
praised. For you see, he lives in 


Ame. ica. 


Then every big city has its slum sec- 
tion. What is going to become of the 
little girl from the slums of Chicago? 


With her tattered clothes and dirty 
‘ace, what chance has she? And we 
answer, “An equal chance for ‘life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
if she has the will.” The girl from the 
mansion has no more advantage, for 
he e the best qualities of everyone are 
allowed to come to the surface, and 
their possessor is commended for them, 
no matter what his birth or heritage. 


And now we shall take in all the 
rest and ask each of you the following 
questions. 


What words am I to use when ex- 
pressing the feeling one gets when the 
American Anthem is sung? 


What words does one use to express 
the feeling when you see a drill field 
of soldiers snap smartly to attention, 
when taps is played, and the flag, our 


flag, slithers majestically down the 
pole? 


Is security the word to use to name 
the feeling that makes you know that 
come dawn after dawn unto eternity 
the flag, our flag, will always go up 
again majestically to wave bravely 
over a contented, united nation; and 
when it goes up, it will always be 
symbolic of the same things? 


You answer—you can—for you see, 
you are an American! 
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HOUGHTFUL peo;le throughout America are 

| deeply concerned over what appears to be a “let 

rc down” in patriotic citizenship. The question of 
what constitutes genuine peace time patriotism— 

far from being a theoretical problem—is one of the most 
urgent concerns facing young-adult America today. Most 
Americans point with enthusiastic pride to our record of 
patriotic service during World War II. America, we say, 
was mobilized on every front more quickly and more ef- 
fectively than any nation in the world has ever been mo- 
bilized. In the various branches of the Armed Forces, as 
well as in industry and in the home, we rolled up our 
sleeves and went to work. We defended not only ourselves 
and “our way of life’, but we defended the principle of 
democratic freedom around the world. We supplied not 
only our own nation with food and equipment, but we 
supplied our allies to the extent that they were able to 
carry on in the struggle when humiliating physical defeat 


seemed imminent. We made brave, bold talk about the 
kind of world we wanted to live in when the war was 
finished. We temporarily ignored religious, social, and 


economic prejudices which common sense told us were bar- 
riers to a “united front.” 

In the light of what any keen observer has discovered 
during these two year. since the cessation of fighting we 
are asking ourselves now whether what we called patriot- 
ism during the war sprang from a genuine sacrificial love 
of the nation, or whether it was simply the cumulative re- 
action of 140 million people who did not want their way of 
life materially disturbed and who were willing to put their 
shoulder to the wheel to get the whole nasty business over 
with as quickly as possible. Even during the conflict we 
saw disturbing evidences of self interest towering over 
the love of country—graft, black markets, unscrupulous 
profits on war materials, draft evasion, and talk of a vin- 
dictive policy to be applied in dealing with Germany and 
Japan when the war was over. 

The question, then, confronting young adults, whom 
someone has rightly called the “architects of tomorrow”, 
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Peace 
Cie 
Patriotism 


by R E. Lee 


BY LAMBERT 
is an intensely practical question of how we can unplement 
our lives for creative, happy, useful careers which will 
strengtheen at the foundation the democratic ideal of hu- 
man freedom which springs, not from a system of human- 
istic ethics, but from the personal and social implications 
of the teaching and person of Jesus Christ. 


As one young adult, I dare to submit a few suggestions 
which are not intended to be considered an exhaustive or 
completely definitive list, but which suggest the areas of 
lie pro‘itable for serious thought and discussion, 


First, if Christian democracy is to be achieved and 
preserved it will depend on thoughtful and aggressive civic 
leadership by those who are personally committed to Chris- 
tian ideals. Pro essor Harold Laski is perhaps right when 
he says in effect in his “Faith, Reason and 
Civilization” that the spiritual dynamic which characterized 
the eaily Christian Church has in our generation been mor¢ 
keenly displayed by the communists than by Christians. 
It is saie to say that many Christians, while deeply be- 
lieving in the Christian ideals of government, act as if 
they are both tired and skeptical. about making Christianity 
work in the social order. The future of America is not 
at stake because of the brazen endorsement of communism 
by its ardent disciples, but the insidious danger rests with 
those, who while claiming to be Chri.tians, appraise and 
vote on public issues in precisely the same way the com- 
munists do. The only hope of combatting the 
secularization of life in America depends on 
civic leadership by Christian men and women. 


essays on 


growing 
aggressive 


Second, if Christian democracy is to be achieved and 
prewerved in America it will depend on each individual vol- 
untarily submitting to personal discipline of the sort which 
was forced upon us during the war. Most Americans, while 
despising the infringements upon personal liberty during 
the war, took such infringements well in stride. In these 
two years since the war there has been growing evidence 
that self-interest on the part of individuals, labor and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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@ June will make history for the Luther League of 
America for in the early days of this month every presi- 
dent of a local Luther League (whose name and address 
we have) will receive a letter directly from headquarters 
in Philadelphia. The contents of that letter are important 
to every member of the Luther League. 


The response to that letter can write a great new page 
in the life of the Luther League of America. What is writ- 
ten in the Luther League Annals for September 1947 can 
be the opening chapter to the greatest era in the youth 
program of the United Lutheran Church in America. For 
the plea in the June letter to presidents is for every con- 
eregation to get behind this youth program of our Church 
with liberal giits. This request, the first of its kind, should 
touch a responsive chord in every Church Council. 


It's up to you, Mr. Piesident, to present the cause of 
your generation to your congregation. We believe you can 
and will do a good job. Use the attractive pamphlets en- 
closed, tell the story of the needs of the young people in 
your congregation and of the entire United Lutheran 
Church, and you will help The Luther League of America 
move into the most strategic position for service in her 
history. 


@® The Luther League of Illinois joined the ranks of 
100%’ers in the Missionary Column in May. This same 
group is pressing hard, under the leadership of their state 
officers, to be the first of the larger constituent groups to 
meet their 1947 Apportionment in full. They are making a 
noble effort and doing it with a marvelous spirit. 


® Speaking of Apportionment—read the Column _ in 
the financial report and see how many groups have already 
begun to make a dent in their quotas on this first try at the 
new method of contributing to National budget needs. 
Where does your State, District, or Synodical League 
stand in the paid column? Has your local League done its 
share? Your share is one-half of the amount assigned by 
your State, District or Synodical officers. Get it in now. 


@ Watch for that important announcement you ve been 
looking for who will be the Luther League Missionary to 
China. The announcement will probably be made first in 
The Lutheran. The September issue of The Review will 
tell you all about our Missionary and how many applicants 
there were. 3 


@ The movie (16 mm. sound) is in great demand. It 
has been shown from coast to coast and will be seen in 
Canada soon. It is being received with great enthusiasm 
and approval. Write for a showing in your church. Head- 
quarters will arrange a date as soon as possible. 


® Youth Sunday materials are being sampled to all 
pastors in the Parish Education Month Packet. This packet 
will be on your pastor’s desk in June. Talk to him about 
the program. Determine how many copies of the program 
you will need, then order them at once from Headquarters. 
You will want to have these matesials for a public meeting 
in your Church, September 21. That’s Luther League red 
letter day. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
SELECTIONS 


Cimely Books for 
Summer Reading 


(C0) 


For Young People 


“THE BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP” 
By Elizabeth Selden 
Houghton-Mifflin— $3.00 


“THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE” 
By Emily Eden 
Houghton-Miffltn—$2.75 


C~) 


For Seniors 


“WILLOW HILL” 
By Phyllis A. Whitney 
Reynal and Hitchcock—$2.50 


“THE FEATHERED CAPE” 
By Hal Goodwin 
Westminster Press—$2.00 


COLO 


For Intermediates 


“BEETHOVEN: MASTER MUSICIAN’ 
By Madeleine Goss 
Henry Holt and Company—$3.00 


“NICKOLINE’S CHOICE” 
By Margaret Maw Z 
Oxford University Press—$2.50 
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By REV. J. 


The use to which we put our spare 
time determines the quality and suc- 
cess of our life equally as much as the 
use to which we put our working 
hours. There is a type of recreation 
that truly re-creates. The best men 
and women frequently become “dog- 
eared’ because they use their brains 
and bodies too much. Like the best 
books, they have a tendency to wear 
out on the edges. It is rest they need, 
not the rest of idleness, but a tempor- 
ary change of occupation, or perhaps 
an avocation that will refresh the mind. 


Recreation Not Wrong 

There are still some people who feel 
that it is wrong to play or engage in 
some of the lghter aspects of life. 
That idea has been inherited from our 
social ancestors in America, the Puri- 
tans. They disdained recreation and all 
the pleasanter sides of life. There are 
others who are influenced by mid-Vic- 
torian conventions concerning the dan- 
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ger of getting away from one’s own 
parlor for-any of his pleasures. There 
are also some few who have been 
touched by lingering notions of asce- 
ticism which have filtered down from 
the Middle Ages, when the body was 
looked down upon, and only the mind 
and soul was respected and developed. 
But these ideas are fast disappearing 


in our day and the value of good 
wholesome play and of recreation that 
truly re-creates is being more and 
more widely recognized. 

What is recreation? I[s it not any 
activity of body and mind which is 
engaged in for the sheer pleasure 


which is derived from doing a given 
thing? If that definition holds, it can 
be seen that so much then will depend 
upon the individual’s own natural in- 
clinations and acquired tastes. It is 
because of this that we need to con- 
sider a subject like this one. What one 
really needs may be something quite 
different from what one customarily 
does for recreation. 


Tlay need not be a waste of time, 
though unselective play may be just 
that. Recreation should make a real 
contribution to the life of the person. 
It should have restorative and recu- 
perative power for the one who en- 
gages in it. For one whose powers of 
body and mind are normal, his recrea- 
tional pursuits should be somewhat 
different from his occupational activi- 
ties in order for him to derive the 
largest possible benefits from it. In this 
way may be strengthened, 
nerves may be relaxed, fagging mental 
may revived, and one’s 

for. living may be sharp- 


bodies 
1 rocesses be 
whole zest 
ened. 

St. Paul’s phiase, “redeeming the 
time”, may well mean that a person 
should engage in healthful, helpful re- 
creation in order that he may make 
the best use of his ime. Play and work 
should not be competitors, but part- 
ners in one’s life. Proper recreational 
activities may well make us more con- 
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RECREATION THAT 
RE-CREATES 


(Continued from Page 7) 
structive and less destructive, more 
moral, not less so, more refined, rot 
more gross, more cager workers, not 
less efficient workmen, Another has 
said. “In the kingdom of Heaven they 
neither work nor play; they do both 
at the same time.” Since Eden work 


The fate of civilization is coming more 
and more to be determined not so 
mueh by what people do with them- 
selves during the few hours when they 
are working a living, but during 
the larger time when they are free to 


for 


do what they want. 


The.e can be no doubt, however, 
that some kinds of recreation are more 


harmful than helpful. Some may be a 


simple waste o: time and make no 
contribution that is worthwhile at all, 
and others may be actually harmful. 


It is also true that some, acceptable, 
wholesome forms of recreation, may be 
indulged in to the extreme, so that they 
leave the body and mind exhausted. 
We must not ove,do this matter of 
play if we want to get the largest pos- 
sible benefit from it. Anything that 
weakens instead of building up the 
body, that dulls instead of sharpening 
the mind, that dampens instead olf 
quickening the religious vitality of an 
individual, should be abstained from. 
We are to “walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise.” It frequently re- 
quires the exercise of good judgment 
to select the best recreation from the 


available types. However, there are 
sports, which if indulged in temper- 


ately, will build up the body, and in- 
terests which will improve the intellect, 
and arts and skills which will enrich 
the life, and activities that will ennoble 
the soul. There is a recreation that re- 
creates. 


The Danger of Spectatoritis 

Many have come to feel today that 
the chief form of recreation is some 
form of sightseeing. Thousands jam 
our stadiums to see football games and 
baseball games in season. Other thous- 
ands go daily to movies in all sections 
of our country. Many find their relax- 
ation by automobiling through the 
countryside and viewing the beauties 
and wonders of nature. In these and 
many other passive ways a large ma- 
jo ity of our people are content to sit 
on the sidelines and watch a few 
skilled, professional players and per- 
formers, or to look upon a spectacle. 
jor which they are in no-wise respon- 
sible. And in the meantime their own 
talents and their own muscles are un- 
used. Instead of their vitalizing their 
time by creating something, or gener- 
ating new interests or powers, or help- 
ful enthusiasm, they cramp and ema- 
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ciate these abilities and impulses. Most 
of us enjoy a pleasant hour by the 
radio, or a touching and effective por- 
trayal on the stage or screen, or an 
exhilarating athletic contest, or a de- 
lightful scenic ride through the coun- 
tryside. And theré is nothing inherently 


wrong with doing these things and 
similar recreational activities. But we 
must beware lest we lose our own 


ability to create or perform, lest our 
talents dwindle from lack of use, lest 
we be mere spectators in the arena of 
life instead of playing a vital part on 
the stage of life. 


Purposefully Planned Recreation 

To re-create oneself is no small task. 
By the act of creation we were en- 
dowed with divine powers and a won- 
derful scope of interests and ambitions. 
We were made in the likeness and after 
the similitude of God, who is the very 
essence of all that is désirable in every 
sphere of life. And it is our purpose 
in liie to become more God-like as we 
journey along the way. Recreation of 
the right kind will help, sustain, and 
further us in our effort to achieve this. 
Recreational participation that brings 
good results, there°ore, will demand of 
us definiteness in our goals, clear direc- 
tion of our efforts, and a well-planned 
piogram of activity Haphazard recre- 
ational activities will not achieve this 
desired result, but intelligent planning 
of what to do and when to do it will 
make our spare time minister to our 
higher good. 


How we like to follow the current 
fad in our recreational activities as in 
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Charge: Generous offering at each showing for the 
China-Skeldon project. 
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other things! Whether it be chinese 
checkers, bridge, ping pong, shuffle 
board, bowling, movie going, golf, 


stamp collecting, or whatever—all must 
do it. The tendency merely to follow 
the crowd without thinking for one- 
self is deplorable. The most effective 
and personally useful recreations are 
highly individualized. We must suit 
our own particular needs, our own 
particular tastes, our particular talents, 
if we are to re-create ourselves and 
derive the highest personal good from 
our recreations. 


Training for Leisure 

Any bored person will play. Without 
special knowledge or training he will 
play with the only feelingful things he 
has to play with—instincts, appetites, 
passions. Commercialized sensuality 
and sensationalism will beckon him. 
And his spare time may be harmfully 
used. Now that we are increasingly 
valuing the proper use of spare time, 
and the importance of recreation in 
building a life, we also need training 
for the best use of this opportunity. 
It is well that our churches take a 
more active interest in this area of 
our common life by providing more 
and better recreational opportunities, 
especially for the young people, by 
givine direction in the wise investment 
of leisure-time activities, by warning 
against harmful recreational activities 
in a community, and by giving encour- 
agement to helpful, wholesome ones. 
In so doing, we may help ourselves 
-and others to more effective living of 
the Chri.tian life. ‘ 
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CLARENCE L. NEUN 
Representative of 
The Luther League of America 
Rochester, N. Y. 
DELEGATION of seventeen Lutherans from Amer- 
ica will attend the World Conference of Christian 
Youth at Oslo, Norway, July 22-31, as representa- 
tives of ten Lutheran church bodies and church-re- 
lated organizations. Of this number six are from the fel- 
lowship of the United Lutheran Church. 


The United Lutheran Church in America will be rep- 
resented at Oslo by Otto Bremer of Cambridge, Mass., a 
student at the Harvard School of Business Administration; 
Miss Vivian Wickey of New York City, a graduate student 
at Columbia University; James R. Crumley, Jr., of Roanoke 
College at Salem, Va.; and Clarence Neun of Rochester, 
N. Y. The first three are appointees of the Parish and 
Church School Board; the fourth, of The Luther League of 
America. Miss Joan Reid of Halifax, N. S., will represent 
the Canadian Council of Churches; John Lof and John 
Kendall, the Luther League of the Augustana Synod. 


Paul A. Qualben of Luther Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., 
will represent the Young People’s Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church; and Kenneth Priebe of 
Wartburg College at Waverly, Iowa, the youth of the 
American Lutheran Church. 


Delegates of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America will be John R. Pearson of Gustavus Adolphus 
College at St. Peter, Minn., and Robert T. Thorkelson of 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 


The United Student Christian Council will be repre- 
sented by its President, Kenneth Senft (U.L.C.A.) of 
Gettysburg College at Gettysburg, Pa., who is also vice 
president of the Lutheran Student Association; the Student 
Volunteer Movement by Miss Hilda Benson of New York 
City; and the Minnesota Council of Religious Education 
by Ralph Peterson, a student at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Also included in the group will be the Rev. Wilton, 


FE. Bergstrand of Minneapolis, youth director of the Lu- 
theran Augustana Synod and a member of the Youth 
Department Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
one of the agencies sponsoring the Conference. 

The Rev. Dr. Morris Wee of Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the Student Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council, has been chosen as leader of a discussion 
group. The Rey. Carl E. Lund-Quist; the Council’s Public 
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Relations Director, will also contribute leadership to the 
conference. 

Thirteen hundred delegates from all parts of the world 
are expected to attend the World Conference of Christian 
Youth. Under the general theme, “Jesus Christ is Lord,” 
they will share in a program of inspirational addresses, 
Bible studies, group discussions on subjects of vital concern 
to Christian youth, and worship services which will pre- 
sent the traditional liturgies of the great communions of 
Christendom. 


The Oslo meeting will be the greatest gathering of 
Christian youth since the first World Conference at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, in 1939, on the eve of the outbreak of 
World War II. 


VIVIAN 


D. WICKEY 
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KNOW YOUR U.L. C. DELEGATION 


The official representative of the 
Luther League of America is Clarence 
I. Neun, of Rochester, N. Y. Clarence 
is a very active Luther Leaguer, hav- 
ing held many positions in his home 
league at St. John’s Church, and many 
district posts as well. He has also 
served the New York State Luther 
|.eague in various ways, climaxing this 
service with a two-year tenure in the 
presidency. The Pittsburgh convention 
of the Luther League of America 
elected him to membership in its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He has also been 
appointed to membership in the im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee 
and to the chairmanship of the 
Special Gifts Fund. 


new 


Clarence, however, has not confined 
his interest to Luther League. He loy- 
ally serves his home congregation as 
a member of its Sunday School staff, as 
a councilman, and as treasurer of the 
congregation. He also serves as dean 
of the Lutheran Leadership School of 
Rochester. He is now in the employ 
of the United States Government, serv- 
ing its Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Because his time did not permit of 
the use of slower transportation, Clar- 
ence will fly to and from Oslo, arriving 
there July 18th a few days in advance 
of the opening of the conference, and 
returning to the States on August 4th. 
He goes very largely at his own ex- 
pense, there being no funds available 
irom the national treasury. 

Other members of the Lutheran 
\WCCY plan to sail in mid-June on the 
Queen Elizabeth, passage having been 
secured for them by Rev. Carl E. 


OTTO BREMER 
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Lund-Quist, Public Relations Director, 
National Lutheran Council. 

Miss Vivian Wickey, recently a grad- 
uate student at Columbia University, 
New York City, and soon to become 
associate student secretary of the Stu- 
dent Service Commission in the east- 
ern region, is another U.L.C. delegate 
to the WCCY. Miss Wickey was active 
in Luther League in her home church, 
Luther Place, Washington, D. C., and 
in L.S.A. in her student days at college 
and university. She is a daughter of 
Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey, executive 
Secretary Of sulen UllyG ca Bboatda ot 
Education. 

The other woman member of the 
U.L.C.A. delegation is Miss Joan Reid, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Since gradu- 
ation from the Halifax High School 
she has been employed by the Domin- 
ion Government in its Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station in her home city. 
She will likely be the only Canadian 
Lutheran attending the Oslo confer- 
ence. 

Miss Reid is a member of Resur- 
rection Lutheran Church, Halifax, Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, pastor, where she 
currently serves as president of the 
Luther League, teaches a Sunday 
School class, and sings in the senior 
choir. She goes to Oslo as an official 


representative of the Canadian Council 
of Churches. 


Otto Bremer, a student in the Grad- 
uate Business School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is another official U.L.C.A. 
delegate to Oslo. Mr. Bremer is a 
veteran of World War II in which he 
served as a navigator with the Eighth 
Air Force of the Army Air Corps and 
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saw combat service in England. Re- 
turning to Harvard to complete his 
undergraduate work in February, 1946, 
he was graduated in June of the same 
year with the B.S. degree. 

Having been born in a parsonage, 
Otto has had intimate association with 
the life and work of the church all his 
life. Born at Spokane, Washington, a 
year later his father, the late Dr. Otto 
A. Bremer, moved to Seattle to be- 
come the pastor of University Luther- 
an Church where he 


served success- 
fully for sixteen years. During this 
time Otto became interested and ac- 
tive in Luther League, serving one 


time as president of the Intermediates 
of the Northwest District. When the 
‘amily moved to Wheaton, Illinois, he 
continued his interest in Luther League 
and rose to the presidency of the Fox 
River District of the Luther League 
of Illinois. 


Graduation from the Wheaton High 
School with honors in 1941 brought 
him a= prized Harvard scholarship. 
There he became active in the work of 
the Lutheran Student Association. His 
undergraduate studies were interrupted 
in 1943 when he was called up for 
active service. Upon his return to Har- 
vard in 1946 he resumed his L.S$.A- 
interest and now serves both as cam- 
pus president and president of the 
North Atlantic Region, L.S.A.A. 

James R. Crumley, Jr., Bluff City. 
Tennessee, is the fourth official dele- 
gate of the U.L.C.A. to Oslo. He is at 
present a senior at Roanoke College, 
Salem, Virginia, where he expects to 
graduate as a Philosophy major in 
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Eleven 


Publicity is important to insure the 
success of your monthly social. For 
this one, posters should be made using 
characters found on the farm, includ- 
ing the date, time, place and interesting 
features of the social. 


A Day on the Farm 

This is played very much as the old 
game of charades, however limiting the 
subjects chosen to chores of the farm. 
Teams of equal number are chosen. 
Each team then chooses the chores 
they want the other team to do. 
Enough chores are chosen by each 
team, so that all players on all teams 
have a chance to perform. No words 
are to be spoken by the performers, 
but whenever the members of that 
team are getting close to the correct 
answer, the player who is enacting his 
chore may indicate that he is close by 
laying his finger aside his nose. If his 
team mates are correct in guessing the 
category in which his chore is found, 
he may touch the tip of his nose. Any 
such motions may be used, but no 
words spoken. This is kept up until 
all members have had a turn, alter- 
nating teams. 


Pigs and Ducks 

For this game, pieces of candy or 
peanuts are hid about the room before 
the guests ar.ive, in places that are 
fairly conspicuous. Two teams are cho- 
sen, one known as the pigs and one 
the ducks. If the group is very large, 
other animals may be used, as team 
names and fewer members chosen for 
each team. One is named the leader 
and only he is permitted to pick up 
the treasure. When a member of the 
pig team sees a treasure he must stand 
near it and make a noise like a pig 
until the leader comes to pick up his 
find. Each of the teams must do like- 
wise. After a few minutes search, the 
contest is ended and the team with the 
largest number of treasures is declared 
the winner. 


Items Found on a Farm 

Using the word farmer as a key 
word, individuals or teams are asked 
to list as many things as they can, 
found on a farm beginning with each 
of the letters in this word. For in- 
stance taking the first letter ‘“f’’—list 
as many things as possible beginning 


T welve 


Ht TAK 


Counce S. Dropho 


with “i”, then “a”, etc. The individual 
or team with the largest number is 
declared winner. 


Gathering Eggs 


Eggs are scattered around the floor, 
and the player is told to look carefully 
and remember just where each is ly- 
ing. He is then blindfolded and told 
to go about the room, avoiding step- 
ping on the eggs when he attempts to 
locate them. What he doesn’t know is 
that the eggs have been replaced by 
soda crackers while he was blindfolded. 
The sound made by the crackers as 
they are stepped on, sounds very much 
like eggs being crushed. This is fun 
one 2VUL, 


Apple Relay 


Teams of four are chosen. Each 
team is given an apple and a paring 
knife. The first-player peels the apple, 
the second quarters it, the third re- 
moves the seeds and core and the 
fourth eats it. Then the second player 
peels an apple the third quarters it, 
the fourth removes seeds and core, and 
the first eats it, and so forth until 
all four players have eaten an apple. 
As soon as the fourth finishes all play- 
ers on the team must sing or whistle 
a tune, which declares them the win- 
ners. 


Swat the Fly 

Leaguers form a circle with one 
player inside. A box or other suitable 
receptacle is on the floor in the center. 
The swatter has a roll of newspaper 
and goes around the circle, finally 
swatting someone with the roll of pa- 
per. He must then run to the box, with 
the swatted person in pursuit, drop 
the “fly swatter” in the box and try 
to return to the swatted person’s place 
before being swatted himself. The per- 
son swatted snatches up the aban- 
doned “fly swatter’ and attempts to 
swat the former swatter. The game 
continues with the person being swat- 
ted becoming “swatter” in turn. 


A Summer Picnic 


Since everyone is anxious to get out 
into the great outdoors during the 
summer months, we suggest a picnic 
to be planned for either July or Aug- 
ust, or perhaps both, using some of 
the contests suggested above, in ad- 
dition to the usual type of active 


games and sports so familiar to picmic- 
goers. 


Here is suggested a general outline 
for a picnic—you can add or subtract 
to it at will: 


While the group is assembling con- 
duct a nature quiz. Have various kinds 
of wild flowers, leaves, cultivated 
flowers, trees and other nature objects 
identified by those waiting for the rest 
of the group. This is fascinating as 
well as educational. 


If swimming is pait of the day’s 
activities, have swimming relays, or 
other contests, and award ribbons to 
the winners. 


Active games and contests: 


Baseball (between the girls and the 
boys) 

Poison Handkerchief (two teams 
face each other standing about nine 
feet apart. Players are numbered from 
one to whatever number are playing 
on each team. The leader calls two 
numbers,—say five and eight. The first 
number called is always the group on 
the left. These players come to the 
center and each tries to pick up the 
handkerchief without being tagged by 
the other. If he succeeds it is a score 


for his side. If not the other team 
scores.) 

Hide and Seek 

Quoits 


Tug-of-War 

Volley Ball 

Races and Relays 
Three-legged Race 
Sack Race 
Wheelbarrow Race 
Twenty-yard Dash 

Peanut Scramble 


For either of the above socials a 
picnic supper could be planned. If held 
outdoors and a fire is permissible, a 
weiner roast is always a popular fea- 
ture. Be sure, however, that permission 
has been secured to build a fire, and al- 
ways be sure that the fire is properly 
extinguished before the group leaves. 
After dark, a council ring around the 
fire is a grand feature. 


Be sure the picnic ground is cleaned 
up when you are ready to go home. 
At any social gathering of your group, 
a clean-up committee is as important 
as any other. 
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This is another in our series of 
monthly Bible Cross-Word Puzzles. 
It deals with the hero- king David. All 
the Bible references are from the First 
Book of Samuel. 


to solve 
The dots in the clues in- 
dicate the absence of a key word. 
Supply the word and you will have 
the solution to the puzzle. 


When you have finished—but only 
when you have done your best to solve 
the puzzle—search through the back 
part of the magazine for the answer 
chart. Check your own answers against 

-it to see 1f you have solved it correctly. 


Proceed in the usual way 
this puzzle. 


ACROSS 
1 “David went and returned from 
Saul to feed his father’s...” 17:15 
6 “Saul ... the javelin; for he said, 
I will smite David” 18:11 
9 Aaron (abbr.) 
Le Satiearmeds Davidewith) his 2. 2” 


17:38 
13 “. .. will deliver me out of the hand 
Ota this Whilistines) 7-37 


4 Title of respect (abbr.) 

15 “the Lord saveth not with... 
spear” 17:47 

16 Half an em 


17 “and went... to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept” II Sam. 18:33 

18 “David ... that Saul was come out 
to seek his life’ 23:15 

20 “Jonathan said to—David, ... in 
peace” 20:42 

21 High School (abbr.) 

23 Printers’ measure 

? 


and 


5 “Thy servant slew both the 
ancmthesbear 01/250 

27 Member of ‘Indonesian tribe of 
Mindanao 

29 Feminine name 

30 Greek form of Noah Matt. 24:37 

31 Solomon was a... of David 
il “Seven, Sei! 

32 “how that ... hast dealt well with 
me’ 24:18 

35 Bush 


36 Anglice (abbr.) 
37 Each (abbr.) 


40 Man’s name 


41 “But the house of 
Davidze lie Same. 10 


43 British (abbr.) 

44 Ancestor of Jesus Luke 3:28 

45 Telegraphic transfer (abbr.) 

46 “cut off the skirt of Saul’s 
privily” 24:4 

47 Chief captain of the army of Jeho- 
saphat II Chron. 17:16 

50 Bone 


51 “Lord forbid that I should . 
this thing unto my master” 24:6 


52 The devil 

54 Recent 

55 City of the 
26:6 

56 Negative word 


followed 


Philistines II Chron. 
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By LUCILE 
PETTIGREW 
JOHNSON 
DOWN 
1 “David was anointed to be king 
IN a oe 
Za Davide toOkean. . sn ands played 
with his hand” 16:23 
3 Same as 44 across 


“delivered me out of the... of the 


lion” 17:37 
Slender bar 


“David took the spear and the... 
of water from Saul’s bolster” 26:12 


Sidoeye Ml sodehy him kindness” 


II Sam. 9:1 
ay 
MZ 
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LCC 
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Eq 
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“And David behaved himself wisely in all his ways; 


was with him.’—I Sam. 18:14. 


8 
11 


12 


15 “ 


19 


20s 


21 


“and David his ... thousands’’ 18:7 
Artificial language 
Same as 14 across 


took: thence as... and) slang it’ 


17:49 

= \VihOueeere leeandewhatesemuyalite: 
18:18 
Jonathan spake ... of David unto 
Saul” 19:4 

“David made ... to get away’ 
23:26 

“David ran, and upon the 
Philistine” 17:51 

David . . . against the Philistines 


“David behaved himself wisely .. . 


all his ways” 18:14 

“But all Israel Judah loved 
David” 18:16 

Close fiiend of David 18:1 
Jjonathanw SaulismsOn eee aeSOn 
that was lame” II Sam. 4:4 
“David was. king in ... over the 
house of Judah” II Sam. 2:11 


“David ..., and he passed over 
with the six hundred men” 27:2 
“David .. . , and escaped that 
night” 19:10 
Father of David 17:58 

2 David had... put in the forefront 
of the battle I] Sam. 11:15 
Feminine name 
Unruly crowd 
“the king said, Tarry . Jericho 


until beards be 


Sam. 


your grown” II 


10:5 


Same as 56 across. 


NO.20 
and the Lord 
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PEACE TIME PATRIOTISM 


By Rev. Robert E. Lee, Silver Spring, Maryland 


DISCUSSION PATTERN FOR JULY 


Why? To give to young adult Lutherans to whom 
their war time responsibilities were clear, a new 
sense of what their peace time responsibility to their 
government and country is, and of the urgency that 
they loyally fulfill it now. 


How? Method: Make this a sort of “Town Hall 
Meeting”. Select a moderator to preside and two 
persons to speak on each side of such a subject as, 
“Only the imminent dangers of war time are suff- 
cient to draw out the patriotic impulses of the coun- 
try’s aveiage citizens.” The five minute talks by 
each speaker will be followed by a question period of 
ten minutes and the summation of the arguments 
on each side by some designated persons. 


By Way of Contrast: See what war time patri- 
otism required of your congregation as a whole and 


as individual families. Tabulate the number who 
entered military service; the number wounded; the 
number who made the supreme sacrifice. Number of 
persons who moved into war industry. The number 
of hours spent in Red Cross work, as cnurse’s aides 
in the hospitals, and other personal civilian services. 
Money gifts: e.g., Red Cross, USO, Lutheran Sery- 
ice Commission (or Service Center), etc. 


And Then This! This study may lead to more 
intensive study of some special phase of the subject, 
e.g., How to Improve Our Government, How to Get 
More Good Men to Serve in Public Office, How to 
Get Church People to Vote on Christian Principle, 
How to Off-set the Rise of Communism in Our 


Country, How to Work for Industrial Peace, How to 
Get the Average Citizen to Take His Responsibilities 
Seriously. - 


@ Quotable Quotes 


Patriotism is a blind and irrational impulse unless it 
is founded on a knowledge of the blessings we are called 
upon to secure and the privileges we propose to defend. 

—Robert Hall 


In peace patriotism really consists only in this—that 
every one sweeps before his own door, minds his own busi- 
ness, aluo learns his own lesson, that it may be well with 
him in his own house.—Goethe 


That is a true sentiment which makes us feel that we 
do not love our country less, but more, because we have 
laid up in our minds the knowledge of other lands and 
other institutions and other races, and have enkindled 
afresh within us the instinct of a common humanity, and 
of the universal beneficence of the Creator.—Dean Stanley 


It should be the work of a genuine and noble patriot- 
ism to raise the life of the nation to the level of its privi- 
leges; to harmonize its general practice with its general 
principles; to reduce to actual facts the ideals of its in- 
stitutions; to elevate instruction into knowledge; to deepen 
knowledge into wisdom; to render knowledge and wisdom 
complete in righteousness; and to make the love of country 
perfect in the love of man.—Henry Giles 


@ Thinking Out Loud 


(Questions for Discussion) ° 


Vhat is the fundamental difference between patriotism 
in war time and in peace time? 


Why is it easier to fulfill the war time responsibilities? 
Is it unpatriotic to be critical of government policies ? 


What does peace time patriotism have to do with for- 
eign policy? 
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What is meant by bi-partisan issues? 

How does party membership contribute to national 
well-being? 

What are the great responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy? 


How can one determine what is the right side of an 
issue that is to be determined by popular vote? 

Is politics so dirty that a Christian citizen dare not 
participate? 


What responsibility has the Christian citizen for pro- 
viding leadership for his state and country? 


How does one get into politics? 
How does the privilege of the ballot figure in all this? 
Does love of country involve obedience to its laws? 


® Christian Patriotic Action. 


Plot a course of action which falls within the points 
made in this article. : 


Unswerving obedience to the nation’s laws. 
Faithful and frequent use of the ballot. 
Conscientious study of all public issues. 


Encouraging others to share in some study project on 
a current public issue. 


Interest in world government through the United Na- 
tions. ; 

Expenditure-of funds for intelligent relief and recon- 
struction in the war-distressed nations of the earth. 


Building the bridges of friendship among and between 
the nations once our enemies. 


Ample support of the Christian enterprise at home and 


abroad. (Continued on Page 32) 
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RECREATION THAT RE-CREATES 


A By Rev. J. Luther Mauney, Marion, Virginia 


DISCUSSION PATTERN FOR AUGUST 


Why? In order to encourage straight thinking 
on the subject of useful recreation for the Christian, 
to warn against recreations that harm and those that 
do not re-create. 


How? Write a number of questions for discus- 
sion on separate pieces of paper. Place them in a 
receptacle. Have each who will draw out and at- 
tempt an answer. The leader should be prepared, in 


@® The Church and Recreation 


Recreation is one of the Church’s basic allies because 
good recreation: 


1. Is in some measure physically helpful. 
2. Is to some degree mentally stimulating. 


(It develops recognition of 
stick-to-itiveness, hon- 


3. Is character-building. 
the rights of others, earnestness, 
esty, cou.age, pleasantness.) 

4. Destroys cliques and melts all participants into a 
spirit of real Christian friendliness. 

5. Challenges all to put forth their best efforts. 

6. Is tho oughly enjoyable. 

7. Helps the individual to attain the realization of his 
Christian ideals. 

8. Develops a co-operative spirit among those who 
participate. 

9. Teaches the meaning of good sportsmanship and 
fair play, scorning rewards not based on merit. 

10. Proves that one can be a good Christian and en- 
joy wholesome recreation and have good fun. 


© Quotable Quotes A 

If you would judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness 
of pleasure, take this rule: Whatever weakens your reason, 
impai.s the tenderness of your connscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual things— 
that thing is sin for you, however innocent it may be in 
itself —John Wesley 


When the one great Scorer comes, He writes not 
whether you won or lost, but how you played the game. 
—Unknown 


The Soul is dyed the color of its leisure thoughts. 
—Dean Inge 
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the light of the subject, to fill out what may be lack- 
ing in the individual’s answer. 

And, Then! Follow the discussion with a well- 
planned period of recreational activity, geared to 
meet the tastes and needs of the particular group, 
and the season of the year when the program is held. 


If this program is used in August, this might 
well be a swimming party and picnic, closing with 
a devotional period about a campfire. 


I name education for leisure an outstanding need of 
the present age. Much of the social degradation around us 
is the result, sometimes direct, sometimes indirect, of un- 
educated leisure. Leisure may come to mean for a space- 
thinking, eye-serving, nomadic age, a process merely of 
killing time agreeable by looking at things to the neglect of 
t! at other form of leisure which vitalizes time by creating 
things and doing them.—L. P. Jacks 


@ Fucl for the Forum 
(Diccussion Questions) 
1. What is recreation? 
2. What is the true purpose of recreation? 
3. How much time should be spent in recreation? 
recreations which the 


4. Are there some available 


Christian will disdain? 
5. Name some of them. 


6. What kind of recreation would be -best for :one 


whose working hours keep him indoors? 
7. What is good recreation for a busy mother? 


8. What place do sports have in church sponsored 
recreation ? 


9, Of what recreational value are hobbies? 


10. Do serious church activities have recreational 
value for the individual Christian? 
11. How much time should one spend in. the more 


serioi s side of church work? 

12. What can be said of the recreative value of church 
worship? 

13. Is it practicable to plan a program of creation? 
To what extent? 
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V after Trinity 


f+ young peopl 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES: (1) WHAT IS DEMOCRACY ¢ 


By 


@ Preparation 


Secure books from libraries dealing with the 
history and government of the United States 
and of Canada. Popular books dealing with 
democracy as it is in America should be put 
should 


on display and every encouragement 
be given to the reading of them by the 
Leaguers. It may be desirable to have some 


competent person give a series of talks on the 
subject, ‘How Our Democracy Works.” The 
study would deal with the details of federal 
and state or provincial government. 

Basic material for this topic will be found 
in the article, ‘“What Is Democracy?” on pages 


2 and 3 of this issue. 
@ Program 
Hymn: “Father, Again in Jesus’ (310 PSH) 


Introduction by the Leader: (See opening par- 


agraph under the topic.) 


Prayer: Almighty God, who has given us this 
good land for our heritage; we humbly be- 
seech Thee that we may always prove our- 
selves a people mindful of Thy favor and 
glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and pure 
manners. Save us from violence, discord, 
and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, 
and from every evil way. Defend our lib- 
erties, and fashion into one united people 
the multitudes brought hither out of many 
kindreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit 
of wisdom those to whom in Thy Name we 
entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations 
of the earth. In the time of prosperity, fill 
our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day 
of trouble, suffer not our trust in Thee to 


fail; all of which we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, (363 PSH) 


Presentation and Discussion of the Topic. 
Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee’ (361 PSH) 
Offering. 

Sentence Prayers 

Lord’s Prayer 

Luther League Benediction 


@ Light from the Scriptures 
Psainy 33/12 
Proverbs 14:34 
Micah 6:8 
Matthew 22:21 
Romans 13:1-7 
II Corinthians 3:17 
II Corinthians 8:1-15 


@ Quotes 


The American’s Creed 
(Winning the $1,000 prize offered by 

the city of Baltimore) 
| believe in the United States of America, 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic, a sovereign nation among 
sovereign states; a perfect Union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality and humanity for which 
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Romans 12:3-11 


Rev. 


American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; support its constitution; 
to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies. 


—William Tyler Page 


America First 


America First, not merely in matters mate- 
rial but in things of the spirit. Not merely 
in science, inventions, motors, and sky scrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. Not 
merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in 
the glad assumption of duties. Not flaunting 
her strength as a giant, but~ bending in help- 
fulness over the sick and wounded world like 
a Good Samaritan. Not in splendid isolation, 
but in courageous co-operation. Not in pride, 
arrogance, and disdain of other races and peo~ 
ples, but in sympathy, love and understand- 
ing. Not in treading again the old, worn, 
bloody pathway which ends inevitably in chaos 
and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the New Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. Some day, some nation must take 
that path—unless we are to lapse once again 
into utter barbarism—and that honor I covet 
for my beloved America. And so, in that spirit 
and with these hopes, I say with all my heart 
and soul, “America First.’’ 


—Bishop G. Ashton Oldham 
Washington, D. C. 


® Questions for Discussion and Research 


What are our ideals of 


What are the essential 
democracy? 


Of what freedoms do we boast? 


What is our country’s higher mission in the 
world? 


democracy? 


characteristics of a 


Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D., D.D., Newberry, S. C. 


Distinguish between endorsing the principles 
and the methods in a democracy? 

What is Christianity’s contribution to democ- 
racy? 

What is the Lutheran conception of the re- 
lation of church and state? 

What part did Lutherans play in the estab- 
lishment of our country? 


What are the duties of a Christian citizen? 


What is the world call to Lutheranism 
today? 
® To Read 


“Why Don’t More Americans Vote?’’—George 
H. Gallup—Reader’s Digest, April, 1947. 


Adamic: A Nation of Nations. 


Becker: Freedom and _ Responsibility 
American Way of Life. 


Brogan: The Free State 


Christian Churchman in Politics, Department 
of Christian Education of Adults, The Meth- 
odist Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Free in limited quantities. 


Christians in Crises: Edited by C. P. Harry; 
Board of Education, United Lutheran 
Church, 736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
toni 16,. D5 (Ce 


Drake: Problems of Conduct. 

Flynn: As We Go Marching On. 

Hayek: The Road to Serfdom. 

Hirst: Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. 
Howe: Denmark, the Co-operative Way. 
Muzzey: Thomas Jefferson. 


Padover, Editor: Thomas Jefferson on Democ- 
racy. 


Smith: Principles of Christian Living. 
Wittke: A History of Canada. 


in the 


July 13, 1947 : 
VI after Trinity 


Political Philosophies: (2) What Do The Socialists Have To Offer? 


Mark 6:34-44 
By Rev. Paul H. Heisey, Ph.D., D.D., Newberry, S. C. 


® Preparation 


Write to the Socialist Party, U. S. A., 303 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., for free 
literature and a list of inexpensive pamphlets. 
Very useful is the pamphlet entitled, “Your 
Questions Answered,” 10 cents. 


_A display of books and literature about So- 
cialism may be set up at the meeting. 


A conversation with one who is a socialist 
may also yield some information which will be 
useful in presenting the subject. 


®@ Program 


Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead On’ (215 PSH) 


Introduction by the leader. (See opening para- 
graph under the topic.) 


Prayer: 
Hymn: ae Cross the Crowded Ways” 


Presentation and Discussion of the Topic 


Hymn: “Christian, Dost Th ey 
aS ou See, 


Offering 

Sentence Prayers 

Lord’s Prayer 

Luther League Benediction 


@ What the Bible Says 


Exodus 19:5 

Psalm 34 :15-22 
Psalm 104 :27-35 
Matthew 11:28 


® The Topic 


The first topic of this series, “What 
Is Democracy?”, dealt with the exist- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Acts 17:26 
Romans 12:5 
Ephesians 4:25 
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July 20, 1947 
VII after Trinity 


POM NCA riLOsSOPHFIES: (3) IS FASCISM DEAD? 


John 6:15-22 


By William F. Zimmerman, Ph.D., President Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


® Program 


The Hymn: “O That the Lord’’ (232 PSH) 
Se onsive Reading: Psalm 48 (Page 37 
The Gloria Patri (Sung or Said) 


(he Prayer: ‘‘According to Thy Name, O 
God, so is Thy praise unto the ends of the 
earth,” Thou art our God forever and ever. 
Thou art our Guide even unto death. We 
thank Thee for this glorious country in 
which we live. We thank Thee for the free- 
doms which we enjoy as citizens of this 
commonwealth. Stir up within us the desire 
to make Thy will a part of our lives. We 
are almost speechless when we consider the 
priceless gift of Vhy Son. Teach us that 
we are all brothers. Teach us that we are 
to build Thy Kingdom on love, not on vio- 
lence. May we ever use our talents in 


serving AUS Through the name of Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Way and our Life. 
Amen. 


The Lesson: John 6:15-22 
The Study and Discussion 


The Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God’ (289 
PSH) 

The Offering 

The Hymn: “Christian, Dost Thou See 
Them?” (296 PSH) 


The Luther League Benediction 


® The Topic 
Is Fascism Dead? 


Fascism is a political virus which can 
lie dormant for many years and then 
suddenly take advantage of conditions 
which favor its rapid growth and dom- 
ination. This was evident in Germany 
where the immediate background for 
Fascism was a democratic government 
provided under the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. The political weakness in Ger- 
Many was one of a division among 
many parties and the inability of the 
government to cope successfully with 
serious domestic and _ international 
questions. In Italy there was a similar 
breakdown of parliamentary govern- 
ment, giving Mussolini his chance to 
seize political power. Even though 
Fascism has been overthrown in Italy 
and Germany, its germs survive in 
every country and often enjoy an al- 
most complete camouflage. 


Methods Employed 


In both democracy and socialism the 
method is essentially one of enlight- 
enment and gradual change. Such a 
method is entirely too slow, in fact ob- 
solete, for those who champion Fas- 
cism. In the case of Germany, Hitler 
used the doctrine of hate against the 
Jewish citizens and also appealed to 
the reputed ideal of Nordic supremacy. 
Once people begin to hate, they believe 
propaganda that appeals to the emo- 
tion rather than to the mind. Hitler 
and his cohorts built up a powerful 
propaganda machine and eventually 
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controlled every 
thought and life. 


aspect of German 

It is difficult for American youth to 
comprehend the overall control exer- 
cised by the Fascist State through the 
ministry for public enlightenment and 
propaganda. The last man to hold this 
office in the Hitler State was Goebbels. 
He exercised a rigid censorship of 
newspapers, magazines, radio broad- 
casting, theaters, moving pictures, 
books, art exhibits, and even concert 
halls. His censorship was defended on 
the ground that “it has become neces- 
sary for the combating of trash and 
obscenity as well as to unite creative 
art in all fields under the leadership 
of the Reich.” 


Violence was another method em- 
ployed by both Mussolini and Hitler 
in order to gain and maintain com- 
plete control over every individual and 
his activities. The slightest evidence 
of disapproval on the part of the indi- 
vidual citizen met with speedy retribu- 
tion for him. Even in dealing with its 
own friends when they were suspected 
of non-cooperation, the government 
struck quickly and ruthlessly. 


Goals Sought 
Youth 


Under the Fascist philosophy, young 
people were taught to honor the State 
and the Head of the State above fam- 
ily and God. Every effort was made 
to utilize the time of children and teen- 
agers in directed activity programs so 
they could become strong physically. 
There was neither time nor place for 
loafing in either Italy or Germany. 
There was a complete program that 
started before the cradle and ended 
with the grave. 


Individual 

Previous to the rise of Fascism in 
Germany and Italy, the individual citi- 
zen enjoyed a certain degree of free- 
dom as provided by law and _safe- 
guarded in the courts. All of these 
guarantees were swept aside with the 
rise of Fascism. The writ of Habeas 
Corpus, which is known to citizens un- 
der a democracy, became only a mem- 
ory to individuals living in a Fascist 
State. A Bill of Rights had no place 
because the State, rather than the in- 
dividual, was the sole concern of the 
government. It is difficult for Amer- 
ican youth to visualize a government 
in which the unification of all efforts 
is directed toward a single goal—the 


State. In such a government the lead- 
ership flows from the top down, rather 
than from the bottom up, as it does in 
a democracy. 
Labor 

Every political philosophy, of neces- 
sity, has a labor policy. The Fascist 
program gave a pledge to reduce un- 
employment and resorted to labor con- 
scription. Existing labor unions were 
abolished and with them _ collective 
bargaining. A labor front was organ- 
ized, replacing both the trade unions 
and the employers’ association. The 
German laborer, who had once enjoyed 
a degree of freedom, now was _ sub- 
jected to complete regimentation. The 
government played up the program of 
“strength through joy,” also known as 
bodily stamina through recreation, after 
work hours. In this program the rec- 
reational clubs and athletic associations 
lost their independence. The balance 
sheet showed that the Fascist State 
was unable to provide a noticeable rise 
in wages or in the standard of living. 


Management 

In harmony with the Fascist prin- 
ciple of co-ordination, management, 
like labor, came under the heavy hand 
of the totalitarian State. To use the 
favorite Nazi metaphor, management 
and labor are all soldiers in the same 
army of national solidarity. 


Political Party 


Citizens of the United States and 
of Canada take for granted the advan- 
tages of the two party system in gov- 
ernment. Here again the Fascist phi- 
losophy does violence to the democratic 
philosophy of government and insists 
upon a single party which is the off- 
cial party of the State. Imagine living 
in a country where the government 
cannot be checked by an opposition 
political party. 


Christianity 
There could be no divided allegiance, 
hence the soul as well as the body of 
the citizen belonged to the State. In 
order to change the spiritual thought 
of the citizens, the Fascist leaders 
ruled out the forces of righteousness 


and sin. It automatically followed that 
Christ had no place in the Fascist 
philosophy. His redemptive love was 
unwanted. 


The quality of strength was ex- 
ploited as a substitute for the love of 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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July 27, 1947 
VIII alter Trinity 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES: (4) WHAT DOES COMMUNISM HAVE TO OFFER¢. 


Acts 4:32-35 


By William F. Zimmerman, Ph.D., President Thiel College, G eenville, Pa. 


@ Program 


Silent Prayer h r 
Hymn: ‘Dear Lord and Father’ (223 PSH) 
Responsive ‘Reading: Psalm 46. 

The Gloria Patri (Sung or Said) 

The Prayer: ““O God, Who has prepared for 
them that love Thee such good things as 
pass man’s understanding: Pour into our 
hearts such love towards Thee, that we, 
loving Thee above all things, may obtain 
Thy promises which exceed all that we can 
desire; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Scripture Reading: Acts 4:32-35 \ . 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” (365 
PSH) 

Presentation of the Topic 

Offering 

Prayer (Collect No. 18, p. 26 PSH) 

Hymn: “My Hope Is Built” (222 PSH) 

Benediction 


® The Topic 
What Does Communism Stand For? 


The Communist forces were among 
the victors in World War II and en- 
joy the popularity which belongs to 
the victors. Our Christian youth must 
give serious thought to Communism 
because it is dynamic and aggressive 
and will spread over all the world un- 
less the democratic forces fortify de- 
mocracy and Christian people help the 
Church to grow from strength to 
strength. 

Class Warfare 

Twentieth Century Communism goes 
back to Karl Marx, a German who 
lived in the Nineteenth Century and 
wrote a historic book, “Das Kapital,” 
and a short work known as “The Com- 
munist Manifesto.” 


Marx holds basically that all his- 
tory is a history of class struggle be- 
tween the class which owns nothing 
and the class whose members own 
something. He gives the name prole- 
tariat to the property-less class and 
those people who own something he 
labels bourgeoisie, or the middle class. 
The small business men, the great cap- 
talists, and the independent farmers 
are included in the middle class. 


It was Karl Marx’s idea that the 
Communist Revolution would occur 
first in the most advanced capitalistic 
society. This turned out to be a false 
prediction because it occurred first in 
Russia, which was largely an agricul- 
tural community. 


Political Falsehoods 


The Communists have hit upon a 
very effective way of confusing the 
non-Communists in various parts of 
the world by using such words as 
Democracy, liberty, elections, and rep- 
resentation. In the Russian Constitu- 
tion of 1936 there is even a compre- 
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hensive Bill of Rights which just 
about completes the decorative win- 
dow dressing. Every American youth 
must be on his guard in reading Com- 
munist literature because the meaning 
we give those words dear to the demo- 
cratic way of life is not the meaning 
given to them under Communism. 

Even though the Russian Constitu- 
tion forbids arbitrary arrests or deten- 
tion and assures equal rights to all 
citizens irrespective of race or nation- 
ality, there has been to date not the 
slightest indication of the practice of 
these guarantees. Such a glaring dis- 
crepancy between the constitution and 
the facts of Soviet life cannot be over- 
looked by anyone. 


Material Goals 

The writer had occasion to stop at a 
book store on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, known as The Four Conti- 
nent Book Store, and learned from 
one of the Soviet publications that the 
first cry emitted by a new born babe 
inalienable 


is a demand for three 
rights: food, shelter, and clothing. 
This largely explains the level on 


which Communist philosophy operates. 


Soviet Russia has made strides in- 
dustrially and agriculturally by fore- 
ine the individual citizens into a suc- 
cession of five year plans. Some of the 
disadvanvantages resulting from a pro- 
gram of State planning and State 
ownership of resources and_ public 
services were soon evident. Unless 
power-hungry leaders can be held in 
check, the common _ people suffer 
grievously, even though the economic 
system is supposedly operated for 
their benefit. The teachings of His- 
tory, and above all the teachings of 
God’s Word, testify to the inevitable 
failure when selfish power rules an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals. 


Under Communism as practiced in 
Russia, personal property must be 
used solely for the use of the user and 
cannot be used to provide private cap- 
ital for Industry or for the employ- 
ment of labor. It was the theory of 
Karl Marx that there is no such thing 
as “honest profit.” 


Dictatorship 


When he presented the new Con- 
stitution to the all Russian Congress 
in 1936, Joseph Stalin gave definite 
assurance that no change was being 
made in the dominating position of 
the Communist party, which he praised 


as being composed of “the most ac- 
tive and politically conscious citizens. 
Strange as it may seem, the Commu- 
nist party which is the only party in 
Soviet Russia, has a membership of 
only about two million. All important 
decisions on questions of governmental 
policy are made within the Commu- 
nist party. There have been times in 
American State and municipal gov- 
ernments when governors and mayors, 
legislatures and city councils, merely 
ratified decisions made previously by 
party leaders in secret session. This 
is why Americans must be vigilant, 
but vigilance is of no avail to citizens 
living in a Communist land where the 


ballot of the individual citizen is al- 
most meaningless. 

The recruits -for the “Communist 
party are drawn mainly from those 


who have held membership in the 
Communist League of Youth. The su- 
premacy of the Communist party de- 
pends largely upon the successful in- 
doctrination of young people in Com- 
munist ideology. The total member- 
ship of the Communist League of 
Youth is about six million, including 
both sexes between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-three. 

Serving as feeders ior the Commu- 
nist League of Youth are two organ- 
izations of younger boys and _ girls 
known as the Pioneers and Octobrists. 
Boys and giils between the ages of 
ten and sixteen, of whatever parentage, 
may be admitted to membership. 

Dictatorship of the party is main- 
tained by far-reaching propaganda, an 
ever-present secret police, and a readi- 
ness to apply violence and ruthless- 


ness for the achievement of party 
goals. 
Under the rule of the Czars, the 


masses of the people had very little 
personal liberty and so today workers 
and peasants do not miss something 
that they never had. 


A World Plan 


Communism has a high sense of mis- 
sion and is determined to make its 
way ot life the way of life for all peo- 
ple everywhere. All territories adja- 
cent to Soviet Russia are accepting 
Communism. In other countries Com- 
munists are boring from within and 
some of their sympathizers can be 
‘ound in almost every American com- 
munity and in some cases holding 
strategic positions. 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE: (1) MODERN METHODISTS AND. BAPTISTS 


® Suggestions 


_ The paragraphs under ‘“‘The American Chris- 
tian Symphony” are designed to be read to 
the meeting. Master the thought and the read- 
ing, then read it (Preferably read by someone 
other than the leader.) 


Introduce the Scripture before it is read. 
That Jesus came to John for Baptism is sug- 
gestive of the ideal of all church groups enter- 
ing into a sympathetic understanding of the 
faith and work and trials of their fellow groups. 
Think this through, present the thought, then 
let the Scripture speak for itself. (Preferably 
by someone other than the leader) 


Select the Prayers to be used; master their 
thought; then let them live through their 
words. 


The sections labelled “‘There Are Diversities”’ 
and “‘Now, What?’’ must be presented by the 
leader. All the other sections, from ‘As a 
Little Child’ to ‘Go Ye’’, may be presented by 
members of the group. Eye witness accounts 
of baptisms, services of dedication, observances 
of the Lord’s Supper, joining church, etce., 
will help the group to understand the other 
denominations’ practices. Be sure that they 
will be presented reverently. The Daily Bible 
Readings may be discussed in connection with 
the parts of the presentation to which they 
relate. Here is an opportunity for the Leaguers 
to use their Pocket Testaments 
the presentation and discussion of the meeting. 


® Program 

Hymn: ‘Rejoice, the Lord is King’ (Charles 
Wesley, Methodist) (192 PSH) 

Read: ‘The American Christian Symphony’”’ 


Introduce the Scripture 
Scripture Reading: Matthew 3:13-17 


Hymn: “Father of Mercies, in Thy Word” 
(Anna Steele, Baptist) (118 PSH) 

Prayer (the following selections from _ the 
Parish School Hymnal are suitable—Nos. 
48, 18, 50) 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
CB5e Pp SED) 


Topic Presentation (begin with ‘‘There Are 


Diversities’’) 

Discussion 

Offering 

Hymn: “Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 
(Charles Wesley) (224 PSH) 


Lord’s Prayer 
Luther League Benediction 


@® The Topic 

Christendom is something like a 
large symphony orchestra of many 
different instruments. Each one of the 
denominations has a tone which makes 
it different in some way from all the 
others. Every one of the church groups 
which contributes to the music that 
is the real Christian life of our nation 
has a good reason for its existence. 
If any one did not exist, it would be 
missed. Somehow the music would be 
incomplete without the distinctive em- 
phasis that each group places on some 
phase of Christian life or work. 

This does not mean that there aren't 
a lot of unmusical sounds coming out 
of the orchestra. On the stage there 
are instruments which sound out notes 
both sweet and sour. The experienced 
listener knows just when (in the mu- 
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along with _ 


Matthew 3:13-17 


By Rev. Joseph Inslee, North Wales, Pa. 


sic) and where (in the orchestra) to 
listen for them. And back stage there 
is a host of “beginner” religious 
gioups. Many of them haven’t yet 
learned how to play the notes that 
honestly interpret Christ to the na- 
tion’s millions of listeners. These “be- 
ginners” creep in through the stage 
entrance so rapidly that even the Na- 
tional Religious Census Bureau has a 
hard time keeping track of them all. 
Many of them will fade away after a 
brief try at being heard. In time, the 
music of Christ will capture some of 
them. Then they will become welcome 
and needed additions to the orchestra. 
History has shown that whenever the 
orchestra as a whole fails to sound 
out boldly all the truth of Christ, some 
new religious group always comes to 
the rescue courageously and _ con- 
vincingly to play the part that is miss- 
ing. 

So the orchestra plays on, and Christ 
is known and lives among us! 


It would be an interesting and re- 
wardirg study to trace the birth and 
growth of the church groups which are 
living forces in our nation today. That 
would be the long way and the hard 
way (but the only sure way) to a 
complete and fair understanding and 
appreciation of their worth. In the 
coming weeks we are going to do the 
next best thing. We are going to look 
right into the heart of the orchestra 
and listen to several of the instruments 
playing there. Remember this, when 
we hear just one instrument play, we 
are not listening to the whole or- 
chestra. But we can understand what 
that particular instrument contributes 
to the music that sounds through our 
land. 


The two largest groups of instru- 
ments in the American Christian Sym- 
phony are the Methodist and Baptist 
churches. They (like Lutherans in 
America) are not single instruments; 
they are groups of instruments. Play- 
ing as two groups of instruments, 
they have been tremendously influen- 
tial in setting the pattern of American 
life. Just what have they given to 
America? 

We will now listen to these two 
sections of the American Christian 
Symphony. What is their music? What 
do they believe? 


There Are .Diversities 


When Methodist and Baptist friends 
worship with us, they feel that our 


Church and its Service are very dif- 
ferent from their own. When we wor- 
ship with them we, too, notice a de- 
cided difference. What are the reasons 
which lie back of these differences 
which are so evident to us both? 


“Christian worship consists of two 
elements—the sacramental and the 
sacrificial, In the sacramental 
God speaks to us. In the sacrificial, 
man offers to God the service which 
is due Him.’ These words are from 
our church’s publication, “An explana- 
tion of the Common Service’. We may 
also say that there are two elements in 
religion—the sacramental and the sac- 


rificial. Everything in religion that 
travels the “God-to-man” direction is 
sacramental. Everything in religion 


that travels the “man-to-God” direc- 
tion is sacrificial. Religion can be real 
only when it operates in both direc- 
tions. There can be a real meeting be- 
tween God and man only when God’s 
Word of love and forgiveness and 
strength comes to man and when 
man’s life of love and service is re- 
turned to God. 


One church may believe that What 
God Does is the most important ele- 
ment in religion. Another may believe 
that What Man Must Do is the most 
important thing in religion. This is 
the root of many and great differences 
between the various church groups. 
Differences arise when a different de- 
gree of emphasis is put on one or the 
other of these two elements in reli- 
gion. 

Methodists and Baptists do not 
minimize the realness of what God 
does for man. They put great stress 
on the things man must do for God. 
In all their belief, in their worship, 
and in their whole conception of the 
Christian life, the sacrificial element 
in religion looms large. That emphasis 
has been their greatest and most en- 
during contribution to American Chris- 
tianity. That has made them different. 


As a Little Child 


Every Methodist and Baptist child 
is marked for a vigorous Christian life 
of service at the very beginning of his 
life. 


In the Methodist church, the infant 
“consecrated to God and to His king- 
dom” through baptism, for the church 
believes that “all children are members 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE: (2) PRESENT DAY PRESBYTERIANS AND EPISCOPALIAN Sam 


®@ Method Suggestions 


Since this topic will probably present ma- 
terial which is new to most groups, it will be 
best to present it by one longer or several 
shorter presentations. The latter method would 
employ more persons and prove more inter- 
esting. Individuals should be assigned such 
subjects as: the life of John Calvin, the life 
of Thomas Cranmer, the life of John Knox, 
the history of the Presbyterian Church, the 
history of the Episcopal Church, the progress 
of the proposal for union of the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in the United States, and 
others for research and presentation. Before 
the presentations are given, the leader should 
use the preliminary quiz to show the group 
what they do know or do not know about the 
subject. It will be helpful to have a copy of 
the Episcopal Prayer Book and the West- 
minster Catechism on hand for display, study, 
or comparison with the Common Service Book 
and Luther’s Catechism. In some places it 
might be possible to have a young person 
from each of the two churches being studied 
present a statement of the history and faith 
of that denomination. The local Presbyterian 
minister and Episcopal rector could also be 
invited to make the presentations. 


@ Program 


Invocation : 


“In this hour of worship 
Grant Thy presence, Lord! 
Here, the world forgotten, 
Feed us on Thy Word. 
From our sins and sorrows 
Here we seck release; 
Of Thy love persuaded, 
Find the path of peace.” 


—(Author Unknown) 
Hymn: “Day is Dying’ (348 PSH) 
Psalm 8: (Read Responsively) 
Scripture: Acts 14:21-23 


Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation”’ 
(IB TeSi80) 


The Offering 

Topic Presentation 

Discussion 

The Prayers: “Gracious Father, we humbly 
beseech Thee for Thy whole Church through- 
out the world. Fill it with all truth, and in 
all truth with all peace. Where it is corrupt, 
purify it; where it is in error, direct it; 
where it is superstitious, cleanse it; where 
any thing is amiss, reform it; where it is 
right, strengthen and confirm it; where it is 
in want, furnish it; where it is divided and 
rent asunder, heal the breaches thereof, O 
Thou Holy One of Israel; through Jesus 


Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

1 God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace: Give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are in by our 
unhappy divisions; take away from us all 
hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else 


may hinder us from godly union and con- 
cord ; that as there is but one body, and one 
Spirit, and one’ hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all, so we may henceforth be 
all of one heart, and of one soul, united in 
one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith 
and hari: ene ete one mind and 
one mout glorify Thee; through 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” cae 
Hymn: ‘‘Through the Night” (137 PSH)-« 
The Luther League Benediction 


® Preliminary Quiz 
(To be asked of the group before 
topic is presented) 


1. Is there any particular reason why th 

. . 2 e€ 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians should be 
grouped together for this study? 


2. When and where did each of these de- 
nominations have its beginning? 


Twenty 


Acts 14:21-23 


By Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., Lincolnton, N. C. 


3. Can you name any early leaders of these 
denominations who would compare in work and 
life to Luther? 

4. How do these denominations rank in size 
among others in the world? In the United 
States? 


5. Give two distinctive marks in belief or 
practice of each of these denominations. 


@ The Topic 

Among the recurring questions of 
our time are these: “Why don’t the 
churches of Protestantism get to- 
gether?” “Why can’t the Protestant 
Church present a united front like the 
Roman Catholic Church?” Those with- 
in and without the Protestant Church 
who eagerly hope and work for union 
or unity within the Protestant Church 
have been cheered in recent years by 
several mergers of denominations, ten- 
dencies in the direction by others, and 
by simialr actions or tendencies within 
certain denominations where there are 
divisions. One of the most important 
of these possible mergers is that of 
the Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
Because of the efforts in this direction 
these two denominations have been 
grouped together for this study. 


Let’s Get Together 


As early as 1886 when the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church was held in Chicago, this 
Church made overtures toward a re- 
union of the divided forces of Protest- 
antism. At this convention a declara- 
tion under four heads was set forth as 
the basis of a possible reunion. In 
1888 the Lambeth Conference (a con- 
ference held about every ten years in 
London for all the bishops of the 
Anglican Communion) issued four ar- 
ticles: On the Holy Scriptures; the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; the sac- 
raments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and the historic episcopate— 
offering them as a basis for reunion. 
Because of its relation to the original 
suggestion and by virtue of its four 
divisions it is now referred to as the 
Chicago-Lambeth-Quadrilateral. It was 
unfavorably received by other church 
bodies and definitely rejected by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South- 
ern). 

In 1937 the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church invited the Pres- 
byterians to participate in a common 


effort looking toward the “organic 
union” of two churches. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly responded 


promptly to this invitation by instruct- 


ing its commission to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Episcopal commus- 
sion to achieve the desired end. For 
nine years deliberations went on within 
the commissions and the possible mer- 
ger received great publicity in the re- 
ligious and secular press. 


At the 1946 General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
the report of the commission was pre- 
sented but rejected. Since the report 
was presented, not with a recommenda- 
tion that it be adopted, but merely that 
it be studied for three years and 
brought to the next triennial conven- 
tion for action; and since the original 
idea for the reunion came from the 
Episcopalians, it was a shock to many 
in Christendom that it was rejected. 
The rejection seems to have been sus- 
tained to avoid a breach within the 
Episcopal Church where there are 
Anglo-Catholics, or High-Church par- 
tisans, and liberals or Low-Church 
partisans. The former did not want the 
reunion to take place. However, the 
door was not altogether shut for some 
substitute resolutions were adopted 
which continue the commission and re- 
quest it and the Presbyterian commis- 
sion to work out a statement of belief 
and order on the basis of the afore- 
mentioned Quadrilateral upon which 
‘Intercommunion and organic federal 
union with the Presbyterian Church or 
any other Christian body’ may be 
achieved. 


Let’s Go Back to the Beginnings 


About the same time that Martin 
Luther was doing his work of reforma- 
tion in Germany other men were ac- 
tive in the same way in other places. 
Ulrich Zwineli who was seven weeks 
younger than Luther was a great re- 
former in Switzerland. Had it not been 
for the disagreement which he and 
Luther had on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper (The Marburg Col- 
loquy) there might not have been so 
many divisions in the Protestant 
Church. The Reformed theology had 
its origin in Zwingli’s work. John Cal- 
vin, a Frenchman who had to flee to 
Switzerland because he denounced the 
immorality of the priests in France, 
became associated with Zwingli’s work 
and then superseded him by becoming 
the great organizer and theologian of 
the Reformed Church. Thomas Cran- 
mer introduced the reformation into 
England about this same time and 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE: (3) FUNDAMENTALISTS AND LIBERALS 


@ Method 


If it is possible to secure adequately informed 
leaders, a panel discussion will be most effec- 
tive in dealing with this subject. One member 
might represent the point of view of a Funda- 
mentalist; another, that of a Liberal; and a 
third, that of the Lutheran (who might also 
serye to guide the discussion). In the interest 
of accuracy, it might be wise to read_ brief 
passages from outstanding spokesmen of each 
position. Vanderlaan’s book and the articles, 
“How My Mind. Has Changed’’, provide much 
usable material for this. Members of the panel 
should be warned that an explosive subject 
like this one needs light, not heat. 


® Program 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers’ (139 PSH)? 


Psalm 122 (Read in unison, followed by Gloria 
Patri) 

Seripture: II Timothy 3:16; John 6:60-63 

Prayer: Almighty and everlasting God, Who 
wilt have all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth: we beseech 
Thy glorious Majesty, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour, impart the grace and 
help of Thy Holy Spirit to all ministers of 
Thy Word, that they may purely teach it to 
the saving of men; bring to naught by 
Thiné almighty power and_ unsearchable 
wisdom all the counsels of those who hate 
Thy Word and who, by corrupt teaching or 
with violent hands, would destroy it and en- 
lighten them with the knowledge of Thy 
glory; that we, leading a quiet and peace- 
able life, may by a pure faith learn the 
riches of Thy heavenly grace and in holiness 
and righteousness serve Thee, the only true 


God; through the same Jesus Christ Thy 
Son our Lord. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
C135 PSH): 

Discussion of Topic 

Prayer: O God, Who restoreth to the right 
way them that err, Who gathereth them 


that are scattered, and preservest them that 
are gathered: of Thy tender mercy we be- 
seech Thee to pour upon Thy Christian 
people the grace of unity, that, all divisions 
being healed, Thy flock united to the true 
Shepherd of the Church may worthily serve 
Thee; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Offering 


Hymn: “My 


@ The Topic 
Fundamentalism and Liberalism 


Church” (138 PSH) 


During the past generation the tra- 
ditional distinction between the several 
non-Lutheran Protestant bodies have 
weakened. Few members knew any 
important reason why they belonged 
to this rather than to that denomina- 
tion. Family tradition, easy acessibility, 
and the popularity of the preacher 
were more important than doctrinal 
position. The growth of undenomina- 
tional, ‘‘community” churches repre- 
sents the logical development of this 
trend. 


3ut while this doctrinal indifferent- 
ism so far as these traditional differ- 
ences was concerned was growing, 
these same denominations were split 
horizontally into two wings, described 
as Fundamentalism and _ Liberalism. 
This was a vital distinction, and soon 
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IT Timothy 3:16; John 6:60-63 


By Rey. John Schmidt, Litt.D., Toledo, Ohio 


Fundamentalists and Liberals (or Mo- 
dernists) recognized closer allegiance 
to like-minded persons in other denom- 
inations that they felt toward mem- 
bers of their own denomination 
belonged to the other party. 


Both parties covered a wide range, 
so no description of the controversy 
could hope to do complete justice to 
every shade of individual opinion. 
There are, however, certain attitudes 
that are characteristic and general. 


who 


Characteristic Attitudes 


Liberalism grew out of the impact 
of ‘modern scientific ideas, especially 
the evolutionary philosophy that domi- 
nated scientific thought. Christianity 
and Biblical religion had to be recast, 
said these men, to fit this new and 
scholarly framework of thought. The 
new study of world religions, that 
arose in this period and which outlined 
the history of religious thought to fit 
the idea of evolution, played a large 
part. For Christianity was seen as but 
one of these religions, subject to the 
same laws of development and modi- 
fication. Naturally this affected Bibli- 
cal study and an effort was made to 
rearrange its documents to fit this 
scheme of development. 


The Bible 


One of the fields of combat between 
Fundamentalism and Liberalism was, 
then, the Scriptures. The latter re- 
garded the Bible as a library of ancient 
religious thought, in part the product 
of original Hebrew meditation and in 
part borrowed from pagan neighbors. 
Earlier ideas contained in these docu- 
ments were, they said, often crude and 
grotesque, but step by step they were 
purified and lifted to sublime heights. 
Painstaking effort was devoted to stu- 
dies in the historical and sociological 
background of Biblical religion, but 
usually so much emphasis was laid up- 
on man’s search for truth that there 
was none left for the more important 
fact of God’s search for man. 


This was the essential accusation 
made by the Fundamentalists. What 
the Liberals called “Biblical study”, 


they called “a rewriting of the Scrip- 
tures.” Many Fundamentalists retreated 
to a crudely literal idea of inspiration, 
that made the authors of Scripture 
to be no real authors at all but mere 
penmen of the Holy Spirit.” Often 
these men refused to make use of the 
new knowledge of Biblical languages 


and history, archaeology and compara- 
tive religion that was available. 


Miracles 

The Liberal was intluenced by the 
naturalistic scientist also in his denial 
of miracles. Those recorded in the 
Bible were declared to be the result 
of mistaken observation and the ig- 
norance of men who lived in a pre- 
scientific era. Two miracles that be- 
came the focal points of controversy 
were the birth of our Lord of the Vir- 
gin Mary and His bodily resurrection 
from the grave. These were “outmoded 
categories’, as Fosdick said, from 
which modern Christians should sal- 
vage the “abiding truths” of Jesus’ 
vreatness and of the persistence of His 
influence after His death. 

The Fundamentalist clung to the tra- 
ditional position that God could, if He 
would, perform miracles. And they in- 
sisted that the miracle of the Bible 
had actually happened. Especially did 
they insist that the unique miracles 
that began and ended the earthly life 
of the Son of God were an essential 
part of the Christian faith. 


Evil 

In general, Liberalism held an opti- 
mistic view of man. The doctrine of 
sin was soft-pedalled. It was no longer 
understood as basic rebellion against 
God, involving all men and deadly in 
its result. Instead it became unsocial 
behavior, due largely to ignorance or 
an unfortunate environment. 


Men _ therefore 
guide, an 


teacher, a 
was Jesus’ 
was . still 


need a 
example. This 
function. Sometimes He 
called “Savior”, but only this lesser 
meaning was given the traditional 
word. Salvation became a this-worldly 
concern. A “Christian social order” 
became the prime objective of the 
church. The twin terms—‘the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man’’—became the essence of religion. 

Fundamentalism held more accu- 
rately to views of historic Christianity 
with regard to both sin and grace. All 
men are sinners and are doomed eter- 
nally unless they accept the gracious 
mercy of God in Jesus Christ. 


Final Outcome 


This was no sham battle, no mere 
struggle about phrases. The essence 
of Christianity was at stake. Here Lu- 
therans stand with the Fundamental 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE: (4) AMERICAN CHRISTIAN SECTS 


By 


@ Preparation 


There are seven sects assigned for study. 
To give any adequate account of their found- 
ers, their peculiar beliefs, their history, and 
their present status would require far more 
space than is possible here. Assign the pre- 
sentation of each sect to one of the Leaguers. 
By use of church histories and encyclopedias 
much can be added to make the presentation 
interesting and helpful. The leader must also 
limit each one to a proper proportion of the 
time. Then the leader should sum up, noting 
in particular where these sects are in error. 
It is also well to note where their doctrine 
has helped to a fuller understanding of the 
truth of God’s Word. 


@ Suggested Program 
Hymn: ‘Faith of Our 
Psalm 25 

Gloria Patri 


Scripture Lesson 1 
Readings may be used in 
assigned lesson) 


Fathers’? (139 PSH) 


Daily 
the 


(One or more of the 
addition to 


Prayers: Collects—(No. 42, page 141, and No. 
9, page 136, Common Service Book.) 

Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up” (211 PSH) 

Presentation of Topic 

Discussion and Questions 

Offering 

Hymn: “Through Good Report” (259 CSB) 

Che Lord’s Prayer 

Closing Collect (No. 39, page 141 Common 
Service Book.) 

@ The Topic 

The Society of Friends 

George Fox, 1624-90, is the father 


o: this movement. He felt a call from 
the Holy Spirit to be an itinerate 
preacher, going up and down all Eng- 
land, supporting himself, and leading 
men to repentance for their sins and to 
a direct approach to God. He felt that 
Luther and Cranmer did not go far 
enough in purging the church of all 
priestly formalism. He rejected the 
sacraments, He placed all religious au- 
thority in the inner illumination of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. The Bible 
itsel’, he taught, is but the collection 
of revelations to individuals by the 
Holy Spirit. Such revelations may con- 
tinue to come to responsive souls. Men 
are to find power for Christian living 
and knowledge of Christian truth by 
a mystical communion with God. 


Disgust with the coldness and form- 
alism of the churches of his day led 
many sincere people to follow Fox. 
The Society of Friends grew. Their 
meeting houses were simply places 
where Christians could come together 
to worship God in meditation and to 
exchange the experiences of the mem- 
bers. They did not believe in military 
service. Love was the key to all human 
relationships. 

Disciples of Fox came early to 
America and, after a period of persecu- 
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John 
Rey. Amos John raver, Springfield, 
tion, found this a haven for their faith. 
William Penn was one of their most 
prominent American leaders and was 
in position to give their religion recog- 
nition. 

The term Quaker was first given 
the Friends by an English judge. It 
was derisive of the high emotional 
state that some of the Friends attained 
when in direct communication, as they 
thought, with the Holy Spirit. It is no 
longer resented. 

There are several branches of Friends 
and many sects can be classifled with 
them. Basically they grew out of the 
Baptist movement. Junkards, Men- 
nonites and similar groups have much 
in common. However, Friends have re- 
jected Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
as formalism. They have no set liturgy. 
Only recently have they a paid clergy. 
They may sit in silence in their serv- 
ices until some one present feels called 
to speak. Since the norm of truth is in 
the individuat as the Holy Spirit en- 
lightens him, no creed is recognized. 

Iriends are generally good people. 
They practice neighborliness. They ad- 
vocate simplicity in thinking and liv- 
ing. They support education and have 
a number of outstanding colleges. They 
aie pacifists and work untiringly for 
peace. They give of themselves and of 
their money for the relief of poverty 
and suffering. They are influential ih 
the overcoming of racial prejudice. We 
can not accept their attitude toward 
the Bible or toward the Church, but 
we can admire many of the Christian 
qualities of their lives. In America 
they have become recognized as a Pro- 
testant denomination. It is interesting 
to note that one of their number is the 
recording secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ” in 
America. 


The Moravians 

John Hus of Bohemia, martyred in 
1415, is the spiritual father of the Mo- 
ravian movement. It worked, at first, 
within the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Europe, and was mainly a 
lay movement. Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony was the organizing father and 
in 1722 gathered together a colony of 
Moravians on his estate. The govern- 
ment of the church was a modified 
episcopacy. Christ was held to be the 
real Head. In personal surrender to 
Him, they cultivated a joyous religion 
characterized by much singing of 
hymns. They have never grown into 


Ohio 


a large body, though they had great 
influence on the thinking of the early 
leaders of - Protestantism. 


They work for the unity of all Pro- 
testantism. They like to call them- 
selves a Communion of Brethren, or a 
Unity of Brethren. Their belief in 
justification by faith found approval 
with Luther. They accept the Bible as 
God’s Word. They catechize their 
children. The life of their people is 
characterized by simple piety. 


In America the headquarters of their 
church is in Bethlehem, Pa. The 
Easter celebration, held in their grave- 
yards, has received much publicity and 
draws large crowds of the curious. 
Love feasts, patterned after those of 
the New Testament Church, are held. 
There is much to commend in the 
sincere effort of these Christians to 
interpret the life of the first century 
churches for our day. 


The Congregationalists 


This denomination has its roots 
back in the days of the Reformation, 
particularly in England. They were 
at first called Separatists because they 


divorced themselves from established 
churches. Their name Congregation- 
alists, describes the type of their 


church government. Each congrega- 
tion is a law unto itself and can adopt 
any creed that it may choose, or none 
at all. In early days in New England, 
the Congregationalists were very close 
to the Presbyterians in general accep- 
tance of doctrine. A great majority of 
Puritans entered their churches and 
New England is still the Congregation- 
alist stronghold. The churches are or- 
ganized into associations, but still 
maintain their independence. 


In 1931 Congregationalists merged 
with the Christian denomination to 
form the Congregationalist-Christian 
Church. The Christian church, some- 
times called Disciples, was a liberal 
group with strong impulses toward the 
union of all Protestantism. Emphasis 
on the individual freedom of belief in 
both groups, led to the founding of 
many schools and colleges. Many vyari- 
eties of belief are to be found in Con- 
g egationalism. A member may be any- 
thing from Unitarian to a Fundamen- 
talist. Congregations also differ greatly 
in belief, depending on the beliefs of 
the majority. 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE: (5) THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 


®@ Preparation 


_ Read carefully the above Scripture Lesson 
Study especially what Jesus meant when Fe 
said, : upon this rock I will build my 
church . . .””. What is “the rock” upon which 


the church is built? Have available “Luther’s 
Small Catechism’ for reference. Endeavor to 
be fair, informative and accurate in presenting 


the Roman Catholic faith. Clearly set forth 
the positions of our Lutheran Church and 
why we hold them to be right at points of 
difference with Roman Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 

© Program 

Hymn: “Faith Of Our Fathers” (139 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 111 


Prayer: “OQ Lord, favorably receive the prayers 
of Thy Church, that, being delivered from 
all adversity and error, it may serve Thee 
in safety and freedom; and grant us Thy 
peace in our time; through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen.” 


Scripture Lesson: Matthew 16:13-19 

Hymn: “The Church’s One” (135 PSH) 

The Topic 

Discussion (See suggested questions) 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Zion, Lord’ (131 PSH) 
The Lord’s Prayer 


@ The Topic 
Concerning the Church 


The Roman Catholic Church claims 
to be the only true Christian church. 
Tt is claimed that Jesus designated 
Peter (Matthew 16:18) to be the first 
leader of the church and that through 
him a distinctive power has descended 
upon succeeding leaders called popes. 
The church is regarded as an institu- 
tion to which all baptized Christians 
belong who outwardly accept the faith 
of the Roman Catholic Church, receive 
its sacraments and follow its govern- 
ment. The pope who resides in the 
Vatican at Rome is believed to be in- 
fallible in his declarations concerning 
faith and morals. Under the pope, 
power is exercised through cardinals, 
patriarchs, archbishops and priests. It 
is believed right to use political influ- 
ence in the world as a means to attain 
spiritual ends favorable to the Church. 

The Lutheran Church looks upon the 
Roman Catholic Church as a special 
church within the domain of Christen- 
dom. For us, the church is the “con- 
gregation of saints and true believers.” 
Martin Luther defined the church as 
existing where the Word of God is 
rightly preached and the Sacraments 
are rightly administered. 


Concerning Sin 
The Roman Catholic Church places 
its emphasis on outward sins rather 
than those of the heart. It divides sins 
into two classes—mortal and _ venial. 
It classes as mortal sins those which 
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are willfully committed concerning 
what are called important matters and 
with a complete knowledge of the 
wrong. Venial sins are those which 
need not be confessed and which are 
not a direct act of the will. 


The Lutheran Church teaches that 
all sins have their source in a sinful 
state of the heart. We object to a dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins 
as all sin places man under the dis- 


favor of God. We confess, “. .. I have 
grievously sinned against Thee in 
Many ways; not only hy outward 
transgression, but also by — secret 
thoughts and desires, which I cannot 
fully understand, but which are all 


known unto Thee.” 


Concerning Salvation 


Roman Catholics believe that salva- 
tion depends in a definite degree upon 
meriting the favor of God through 
good works. It is believed that some 
persons can store up more works than 
necessary for their salvation and can 
give the benefits of them to others. 
Since so much depends upon them- 
selves, there is an uncertainty in the 
minds of believers concerning their 
salvation. When have they done 
enough? 


The Lutheran Church teaches that 
we are made right with God by His 
grace bestowed upon us through our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We can not be 
or do anything great enough or good 
enough to lay any claim. upon the 
goodness or mercy of God. The Augs- 
burg Confession states, “Also they 
teach that this faith is bound to bring 
forth good fruits, and that it is nec- 
essary to do good works commanded 
by God, because of God’s will, but not 
that we should rely on those works 
to merit justification before God.” 


Concerning the Sacraments 

The Roman Catholic Church 

lieves in seven sacraments. These are 

Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Eu- 

charist, Extreme Unction, Ordination 
and Matrimony. 


be- 


Baptism is administered to infants. 
It is believed that every Baptism in 
the name of the Triune God is the 
Baptism of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. Our church holds that every 
Baptism in the name of the Triune 
God is a Baptism into the one Holy 
Christian Church which we confess in 
our creeds, but that it is not a Baptism 


intO any one organization of the 


church. 

Confirmation, although a sacrament 
in the Roman Catholic Church, is not 
held as necessary for salvation. It 
takes place between the 7th and 12th 
year. The Lutheran Church does not 
regard Confirmation as a sacrament, 
but rather as the acceptance and re- 
newal of the Baptismal covenant. 


Penance in the Roman _ Catholic 
Church is the “sacrament” wherein 
certain sins must be confessed at least 
once a year to a priest of the church. 
Detailed questions are provided for 
self-examination. Absolution by the 
priest must be followed by works of 
satisfaction. Indulgences are gifts given 
or acts done by believers which it is 
taught will remit temporal punish- 
ments. Our church teaches us to con- 
fess our sins directly to God and re- 
ceive His forgiveness. The pastor in 
our church does not forgive sins, but 
rather declares them forgiven to those 
“who do truly repent and believe in 
Him (Christ).” 

Eucharist in the Roman Catholic 
Church is the sacrifice of the mass. 
The Roman church believes that the 
bread and wine used in its worship 
are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ. The words of consecration 
by the priest are believed to creeate this 
change of substance. It is held that the 
body of Christ, which was offered on 
the cross, is offered anew to God by 
the priest in an unbloody manner. It is 
the general practice that when laymen 
commune, they receive only the bread. 
The Lutheran Church teaches that the 
substance of the elements does not 
change in Holy Communion. “It is the 
true Body and Blood of ‘our Lord 
Jesus Christ, under the bread and wine, 
given unto us Christians to eat and to 
drink, as it was instituted by Christ 
Himself.” (Luther’s Small Catechism) 
The words repeated by the- pastor do 
not create the values received through 
these elements, but they are created 
by the words of Christ when He in- 
stituted the sacrament. We do not re- 
gard the Sacrament of the Altar as a 


-sacrifice to God. The one sacrifice on 


Calvary was fully complete and suff- 
cient. 

Extreme Unction is the sacrament 
of the Roman Catholic Church per- 
formed for its members when death 
is considered near. The person is an- 
ointed with oil (James 5:14) together 
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ing American forms of government 
and our social and economic life. 


Democracy is being challenged by the 
advocates of other forms of life. The 
remaining studies will deal with so- 
cialism, fascism, and communism. All 
three represent strenuous propaganda 
and attacks upon the American way 
of life. The second topic of the series 
is “What Do the Socialists Have To 
Offer ?” 


Socialism Defined 
It will be well to begin with a deh- 
nition. Socialism is a “system of soci- 
ety in which individual ownership 
would be abolished and all property 
and means of production would be- 


come the property of the state.” 
(McMillan’s Modern Dictionary. Rev. 
Ed.) 


Wider Term 


Usually a word has a much larger 
meaning and connotation than the 
minimum definition which is given in 
a dictionary. This is true of the term 
“socialism”. It is used to cover many 
ideas and ideals, all of which could be 
characterized by the phrase “the bro- 
therhood of man’. All thinking people 
are favorable to Christian concepts 
which recognize the unity of mankind. 
It is when these ideals become systems 
of government and of economic and 
social organizations of life that diff- 
culties begin to arise. Socialists would 
have us believe that Christianity and 
socialism are synonymous. Much of the 
impetus for organized socialism goes 
back to Karl Marx (1818-1883) and his 
work “Das Kapital (Capital)”. Marx- 
ism and socialism are not identical, 
but they have overlapping principles. 
Marx emphasized the ills of capitalism, 
denied the right of private property, 
and emphasized the class struggle the- 
ory. Public ownership may represent 
state capitalism or state socialism. 
The further topics will throw light on 
all these subjects. 


American Socialism 

While socialism in spirit goes back 
far into history, modern American po- 
litical socialism is of comparatively 
recent date. A political organization of 
the socialists was organized in Chi- 
cago in January, 1897. It had leanings 
toward the doctrines of Karl Marx. 
The name of the American, Eugene V. 
Debs, made appearance in social lead- 
ership. Later in his career Debs suf- 
fered imprisonment for some of his 
utterances. Other names early asso- 
ciated with socialism in America were 
John Spargo, Upton Sinclair, Charles 
FE. Russell, and Allan Benson, When 
in 1919 the Socialist Party leaned to- 
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ward Russian communism, a number 
of the members of the party left its 
rank. An early tendency was to advo- 
cate economic revolution. The party 
was opposed to private wealth, empha- 
sized class distinction, advocated se- 
curity of life, insisted upon everyone 
possessing the necessities of life, and 
favored state ownership. In _ recent 
years the banner of socialism in this 
country has been carried by Norman 


Thomas, a former Presbyterian Minis- 


ter, who only recently demitted the 


ministry. 


Socialism and Christianity 

Socialism advocates a number of 
basic principles which are acceptable 
to many Christian people. As a move- 
ment it belongs to the general efforts 
to build a utopia. It is interested in 
a perfect social and political system. 
If it were completely successful, it 
would produce a perfect realm, from a 
social standpoint. Its principles reflect 
the writing of Plato, Bellamy, Sir 
Thomas, a former Presbyterian Minis- 
ter, who only recently demitted the 

Socialism presents an ideal. It is 
optimistic and hopeful. It depicts a 
perfect future. Like many reforma- 
tory movements, its emphasis is upon 
externals. It stresses things rather 
than persons, although many of its 
thinkers realize that external condi- 
tions are the product of internal atti- 
tudes. 


Socialism a Rebuke 


Socialism is in the nature of a re- 
buke. It functions as a challenge and 
as a protest. Practically all citizens 
1ecognize injustices and inequalities in 
our social, economic, and political life. 
They differ in the solutions which they 
advocate for the improvement of hu- 
man conditions. There are some move- 
ments in, America which are much 
more radical than the socialist cause. 
These more radical efforts enthusias- 
tically offer economic cures which sci- 
entilically trained economists deny are 
valid. Many of these radical move- 
ments offer labor more wages for less 
work and guarantee job security. So- 
cialist propaganda is more modest in 
its claim. Socialism emphasizes a har- 
mony between the needs and the abili- 
ties of the individual. In facing the 
socialist appeal one is tempted to ask, 
Will its program work? Can it be kept 
free from political manipulation? Does 
it advocate social rebellion? Will eco- 
nomic coercion corrupt a socialist goy- 
ernment as it frequently does other 
types of government? Is socialism in- 
terested in the welfare of the profes- 
sional group as well as the manual 
labor group? 


The Church and Human Betternment 


The relation of the church through- 
out the centuries, and in the life of 


the world today, to these movements 
has been to advocate the betterment of 
social and industrial conditions. The 
church has preserved the day of rest, 
It has supported philanthropy. It has 
cherished the fundamental rights of 
mankind. Christian principles have re- 
sulted in the elimination of slavery, 
and have overthrown the concepts, “a 
purchased labor is better than a hired 
one,” and “a workshop is incompatible 
with nobility.” 

The church stands for equal rights 
and complete justice for all men in all 
stations of life, for the right of all men 
to the opportunity of self-maintenance, 
for the protection of the worker, for 
the abolition of child labor, for the re- 
lease from employment one day in 
seven. 

Christianity in spirit advocates a 
functional as against an acquisitive or- 
ganization of life; co-operation as 
against competition; the rights of the 
group as well as those of the individual. 


The American Way 

The American way of life advocates 
initiative, hard work, free enterprise, 
and mutual profits. It condemns idle- 
ness, dishonesty, and waste, and en- 
courages industry, fidelity, and inven- 
tion. 

Many Christian leaders agree with 
the laborer in his insistence upon 
democracy in industry, co-operation, 
economic justice, all labor for social 
ends, and some form of a corporate 
system. The average workman wants 
“a job and a chance in a free enter- 
prise economy.” 

In our effort to reduce friction in the 
social, economic, and political walks of 
life, we must spread information, re- 
duce suspicion, avoid name-calling, and 
replace expediency with principles. 

Some conflicts in ideas and ideals 
are inevitable. We must remember tha‘ 
as long as there are) classes there will 


be clashes, and also that all socia! 
progress is slow. 
American laborers wish to be “en- 


, 


thusiastic share-holders” in the Amer- 


ican way of life. 


®. Thought Starters (analyze and discuss) 


Though good laws do well, good men do 
better, for good laws may want (lack) good 
men, and be abolished or evaded by ill men; 
but good men will never want good laws nor 
suffer ill ones—liberty without obedience is con- 
fusion, and o’edience without liberty is slay- 


ery. : 
—William Penn 
Tomorrow's world is to be labor’s world, 


and the kind of world that labor will build, 
will be determined by the kind of ideals to 


which they give their minds and hearts. 
—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 

Talk more about Duties and less about 

Rights. One of the spiritual weaknesses of 


our time, from which many of our social prob- 
lems progressively multiply, comes from the de- 
bilitating notion in the minds of people, which 
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has gained almost sanctity, that they can rest 
back upon things called ‘Rights.’ Tf men 
understand and do their Duty, Rights will fol- 
low, and problems will he solved. 


Board of Social Missions of U. L. C. A. 


® Questions for Discussion and Research 
_ How can we Chris- 
tian?’ 

Distinguish between collectivism, 
communism, and fascism. 

What is the underlying spirit of Christianity? 

Does 


make our social order 


socialism, 


the church have a social mission? 

Is socialized medicine socialism? 
_ What is the responsibility of the church in 
industrial relations? 

Itow do you answer the question: 
my brother’s keeper?” 
_ Name some present day plans for establish- 
ing the security of individuals. 


_ What is the import of the publication “The 
Church Speaks on Labor’’ issued by the Board 
of Social Missions? 


SUSoo A 


To what extent is personal peace based upon 
environment or inward attitudes? 


® To Read 


Church Speaks on Labor.” 
Missions of the United 
America, 231 Madison 

Heisey-Traver : 

Searlett, Editor : 

Schumpeter: ‘ 
mocracy.”’ 


Socialist Party of the United States, platform, 
1944, 


Socialist Party, U. S. A., 303 Fourth 
mre wee Newer Worke 05 Nope Yns) a our 
tions Answered.” Price 10 cents. 


Thomas: “Appeal to the Nations.” 
Thomas: “What Is Our Destiny?” 


The Board of Social 
Lutheran Church in 
Avenue, New York. 
“Studies in Social Pr oblems.’’ 
‘Christianity Takes a Stand.” 
Capitalism, Socialism, and De- 


Ave- 
Oues- 
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Christ, and every means was used to 
make strength in its physical aspects 
the goal for living. A year-round 
sports program enlisted the efforts of 
young people and Sunday was set aside 
for many of the recreational activities, 
separating the children and youth from 


their Church. 


In breaking the first commandment, 
the Fascist leaders and their followers 
brought upon themselves the righteous 
“wrath of God. They forfeited God's 
love and streneth for keeping the rest 
of the commandments. Every living 
person knows something of the utter 
Godlessness, human. depravity, and 
widespread destruction which has come 
from Fascism’s sin against God. 


@ Questions for Discussion 
Why were the Italian and 
an easy mark for Fascism? 
What methods did the Fascists use to gain 
control? 
Why were young people attracted to 
cism? 


What legal and economic rights did the in- 
dividual citizen lose? 


German people 


Fas- 


Do you prefer a one party or two party 
system in government? 

Why did most of the citizens in Fascist 
states give up the basic teachings of Jesus? 


Are you willing to go to a concentration 
camp in defense of Christian truth? 
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®@ To Read 

Calvin B. Hooy ex; “* Dictators and Democ- 
racies,” Macmillan, 1938: 110 pages. 

George A. Ziemer: * Education for Death: 


The Making of a Nazi.” 


Oxford Press, 1941; 
208 pages. 


An amazing and reliable book by 


an American educator. For an excellent di- 
vest of this volume, see The Reader’s Di- 
gest, February, 1942. Issues are still avail- 


able from the publishers at 25 cents each. 
“Our Fascist Within,’’ 
Mercury, 


Enemies 


American 
March, 1942. 


‘Fascism and Christianity,” Atlantie Monthly, 
March, 1943. 

* Fascism Can Happen Here,” Vital Speeches, 
October 1, 1944, 

“Two Forms of Fa-cism,” Nation, July 28, 
1945. 

kascism’s Survival Power,’ New Republic, 


December 31, 1945, 

Today,” Nation, 

‘Fascism Is Not Dead,” 
December, 1946. 


@ What the Bible Says 


Galatians 3:26-29. Everybody is a son of 
the Ever-Living God through faith in Christ. 
Do you really believe that? Do you live that 
truth? ‘‘Neither Jew nor Greek”—nationality 
does not count when we confess Christ. ‘‘Nei- 
ther bond nor free’’—our social position means 
nothing. “No male and female’—even sex 
disappears. When we name His name, the 
world becomes our neighborhood. Fascism 
would erase these verses from God’s Word. 


Matthew 14:1-12. John the Baptist dared to 


Fascism November 9, 1946. 


Nation's Business, 


oppose a dictator of his day. Herod was an 
evil ruler who liked sensual parties. Years 


after this incident, Herod lost the respect of 
the Roman government and was banished to 
Spain. Today Herod is forgetten on the pages 
of history while John the Baptist has won tor 


himself an honored place. Time will always 
vindicate truth. 
Luke 18:9-14. Among the Fascists it is a 


sign of weakness to admit mistakes. Humility 
is not a virtue in that form of government. 
This parable teaches us to be humble and to 
confess our sins. No one is perfect. Each 
day we must coniess our shortcomings. The 
nearer we live to Jesus the more sinful we 
realize we are. 

Luke 12:15-21. Fascism in 
ported by certain business men and certain 
bankers who saw in the movement the possi- 
bility of making more money. Jesus is not 
against our earning money: He does object if 
making money becomes our main reason for 
living. In this parable, Jesus did not condemn 
the. man for his plans of expansion; Jesus 
did condemn the fool for not expanding his 
soul. 


Judges 9:7-15. 


Italy was sup- 


Fascism takes over when we 
Christians refuse to take part in the govern- 
ment. Jotham tells this remarkable fable about 
the trees which allowed the bramble or thorn 
to be their king. The trees were too foolish 
to serve. It is our duty as Christians to take 
part in the government. lf politics are “dirty,” 
why don’t we clean them up? <A weakness of 
our government is the over-emphasis on_privi- 
leges and the under-emphasis on obligations. 

John 19:1-16. What a contrast between 
Jesus and Pilate. Jesus represents the power 
of love; Pilate, the love of power. Pilate real- 
ized that our Lord was innocent, but he was 
willing to murder in order to strengthen his 
governorship. Christ teaches that any govern- 
ment built upon violence will be destroyed by 
violence. “Lord, make me an instrument of 
thy Peace; where there is hatred, let me sow 
Love.” 

Matthew 5:43-48. 
comes its enemies by 
have us overcome our 
you love your enemies? Do you do good to 
them that hate you? Do you pray for them 
which despitefully use you? If you can answer 
these three questions in the affirmative, you 
are much-closer to His Kingdom than most of 
us! 
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A Godless Society 


Deep in the hearts of many Russian 
people has been a_ religious longing 


Fascism usually over- 
murder. Christ would 


enemies by love. Do 
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that finds fulfillment in the worship 
of the True God. Quite a few of the 
common people have actually resented 
the discarding of God and His moral 
law. This partly explains why Russia’s 
Constitution of 1936 guarantees free- 
dom of religious worship and also free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda. 
Here again it is necessary to distin- 
euish between constitutional provision 
and practice. 

Within Soviet Russia it is very difh- 
cult for Christianity because there is 
no permission for Christian education 
and Christian youth groups, such as 
the Luther League, to function. If the 
Communists have their Chris- 
tianity will gradually die. 


way, 


Communism works tirelessly for the 
break-down of the Christian social or- 
der and non-Communist societies. “It 
creates as much confu.ion, discord, 
dislocation, demoralization, anger, bit- 
terness, and despair as possible. It ir- 
ritates every sore, increases every ill- 
ness, accentuates every internal fric- 
tion. It wishes to weaken every faith, 
devotion, discipline, loyalty and tradi- 
tion which moralizes and energizes a 
non-Communist society. It infiltrates 
every phase, department and _ institu- 
tion of a people's life, in order to make 
that society ripe for eventual conquest 
by the party.” 


One must remember that Commu- 
nism as planned by its leade:s, is a re- 
ligion and leaves absolutely no room 
for an individual's allegiance to God. 
Unlike Christianity, Commurism views 
men  impersonally—men — are 
ciphers. 


mere 


@ Thoughts from the Bible 


Acts 2:43-47. The communistic community 
at Jerusalem in apostolic times is an evidence 
of the fact that Communism is not necessarily 
anti-Christian. In fact the desire to provide 
for every man according to his need may be 
an expression of Christianity. It is important, 
however, to notice that the Communism de- 
scribed in Scripture has a spiritual rather than 
a materialistic basis. 


Luke 12:15. A severe indictment may be 
brought against Marxian Communism because 
it interprets man and history solely in eco- 
nomic terms. The value of a man’s life is 


found not in the abundance of things 
he possesses but in the spiritual 
of his existence. 
Matthew 5:43-48. 
to use 


which 
dimensions 


The Christian is enjoined 
non-violence in his relationship with 
others. At this point there is a conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Communism because 
Communism advocates the use of violence in 
the overthrow of the capitalists by the masses. 


Matthew 19:3-9. The Christian marriage is 
monogamous—one man and one woman in a 
life union. But Communism, in practice, has 
te ded to ignore this ideal. It recognizes no 
religious basis for marriage. 

Jeremiah 17:5-8. Religion, because it is 
other-worldly, is the opiate of the people, says 
Communism. But, as Jeremiah insists, there 
can be no meaningful existence for the man 
who would trust in himself. A man-must have 


God. 

Acts 17:26; Galatians 3:28. It is to the 
credit of Communism that it is at one with 
Christianity in cutting across racial barriers. 
Discrimination against minorities because of 
race or color can only be condemned. 
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Matthew 28:18-20. A Christian is a muis- 
Christian discipleship implies a_mus- 
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sionary. } pi : 
sionary zeal. Here again Christianity 1s at 
odds with Communism because Christian muis- 


sionary work is opposed by Communism. And 
Communism itself is militantly missionary. 


@ What Do You Think? 


Do you accept the Marxian theory of the 
recurring warfare between the propertyless 
class and the class with some property: 

What happens when the appeal to people is 
kept on a materialistic level? 

Do Luther Leaguers owe more to Christ 
than Communist youth owe to the Communist 
Party? 

How is it possible for a democracy to_live 
peaceably with a nation controlled by Com- 
munists ? 

Are there evidences of Communist activity in 
the United States and Canada? 

What benefits does ‘honest 
to society? 

What positive things can be done by Luther 
Leaguers to counteract Communist propa- 
ganda? 

Why do men, knowing about the true God, 
set Him aside and fashion their own gods? 


@ To Read 
“Adam Smith,” Fortune, July 1946. 


Davenport, Walter, ‘“‘Vrouble in 
Collier’s, August 10, 1946. 
Eastman, Max (ed.). Capital and Other Writ- 


profit’ bring 


Paradise,” 


ings. New York: Modern Library, 1932. 
Selections from the works of Karl Marx, 
including ‘The Communist Manifesto.” 

Fay, Sidney B. ‘Ebb in the Communist Tide,” 
Current History, August, 1946. 

Fish, Hamilton. The Challenge of World 
Communism. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1946. 

“Hammer and Tongs: The New C. P. Line,” 
Fortune, June, 1946. 

Johnston, Eric A. “Labor Should Have a 
Stake in Capitalism,” New York Times 
Magazine, February 24, 1946, and Reader's 
Digest, May, 1946. 


“Karl Marx,’’ Fortune, May, 1946. 

Lawrence, David. ‘“‘World Revolution and_ the 
United States,” United States News, June 
14, 1946. 

Loeb, James, Jr. “Progressives 
nists,” New Republic, May 13, 


and Commu- 
1946. 


Pew, J. Howard, “‘Price Control,” Vital 
Speeches, May 1, 1946. A discussion of in- 
dustrial freedom. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. “The U. S. Com- 
munist Party,” Life, July 29, 1946. 

Smith, Adam. The Wealth of Nations. New 
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of the kingdom of God, and therefore 
vraciously entitled to baptism”. 


Significance 


Baptists, however, do not believe in 
the practice of infant baptism. In this 
church, there is a “Service of Dedica- 
tion of Parents and Children” in which 
the parents promise to “lead their chil- 
dren into the meaning of Christian 
living so that they will, in due time, 
accept Jesus as personal Saviour and 


Wordus 


In both instances, the emphasis is 
placed on the need for the child to 
grow into a sense of his personal re- 
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sponsibility to God. That emphasis 
points in the “man-to-God” direction. 


Study to Show Thyself Approved 
Unto God 


Christian training, in the home, in 
the Sunday School, and through youth 
groups and worship services, prepares 
children and young people of these 
denominations for the day when they 
will make their own decisions to dedi- 
cate their lives to their Lord and to 
His kingdom 

In past years, these churches  peri- 
odically conducted special services and 
meetings which were intended to lead 
unconunitted persons (especially the 
youth and the unconverted) to make 
their decisions for Christ. Those were 
the days of the “revivals” and “camp 
meetings. The practice, though modi- 
fied, still is followed in some sections 
of these churches, especially in the 
South. But it is far more general 
now for their young people to attend 
classes of instruction in preparation 
for church membership. When young 
Lutherans are preparing for Confirma- 
tion, their Methodist and _ Baptist 
friends probably are preparing to be 
received into membership in their 
churches. i 


Again, the emphasis (in instruction) 


is on the “nian-to-God” direction. 


Follow Me! 


A decision reached! That is the ba- 
sis for church membership in these 
denominations. “Do you confess Jesus 
Christ as your Saviour and Lord and 
pledge allegiance to His kingdom? 
Do you believe the Christian faith as 
taught in the New Testament?” — 


Every year thousands of young 
Methodists give their ringing answers 
to questions like these. They are being 
received as full members into their con- 
gregations. With equal sincerity thous- 
ands of young Baptists answer similar 
questions in the presence of their con- 
gregations on the day of their baptism 
(by immersion). 


The Baptist church received its 
name centuries ago because of its dis- 
tinctive teaching on baptism. Baptism 
is granted only to persons who make 
and express their own decisions to ac- 
cept Christ and to serve Him. This is 
“adult” baptism. And it must be by 
“immersion”. This means that one 
must be completely put. under the wa- 
ter used for baptism. No other kind 
of baptism is permitted by this church, 
for it is persuaded that this is the 
kind of baptism which is required by 
scripture. They believe that it is a 
Christ-ordained sign of an inner re- 
birth. The baptism of infants is not 
permitted, of course, since a child can- 
not consciously experience the repent- 


ance and forgiveness of which baptism 
is the sign. 

In recent years, however, many Bap- 
tist congregations have begun to re- 
ceive into their membership people 
who come to them from other church 
backgrounds. Such a congregation is 
known as one which practices “open 
membership”. But it is still generally 
true that anyone who wishes to be- 
come a member of a Baptist congre- 
cation must be baptized according to 
their accepted custom. 


In both instances, decision is the 
basis for joining the church. And this 
decision will carry with it an empha- 
sis on the “man-to-God” direction.” 


This Do In Remembrance of Me 


Perhaps the best single impression 
of a church’s belief and life is gotten 
from understanding the spirit in which 
it observes the Lord’s Supper. In both 
of these denominations the Lord’s 
Supper is thought of as but a remem- 
brance of God’s love and sacrifice for 
us and as an evidence of the love which 
Christians ought to have for Christ 
and among themselves. The “Words 
of Institution”, so familiar to Luther- 
ans, usually are read before the bread 
aid wine (grape juice) are taken by 
the congregation. The Supper is a 
symbol of the union between Christians 
and their Lord and of their fellowship 
with each other. The stress, again, is 
on the individual’s response to this 
token of God’s love and Christian fel- 
lowship. This emphasis is on the “man- 
to-God” direction. 


This Do and Thou Shalt Live 


This is the point at which the virile 
Christian life of these two churches 
is most evident. This do! The Method- 
ist and Baptist ideal is a life of Chris- 
tian doing. Here the lives of these two 
churches flow so evidently in the “man 
to-God” direction. But be sure to note 
that this is only a matter of emphasis. 
God has spoken His Word. God has 
made known His Will. Now, This Do! 


Doing This means living in constant 
and courageous dedication to Christ 
and to His kingdom. It means dedica- 
tion in thought and in word and in 
deed. It means a strictly . disciplined 
personal life. It means lives alerted 
to opportunities for Christian service 
and sacrifice. It means lives directed 


toward a Kingdom. The Kingdom 
must come! It means: 
Go Ye! 


_ Missions at home and throughout 
the whole wide world. Social service 
agencies. Hospitals. Institutions. 
Schools and Colleges. Christian leader- 
ship. It means a living Church. 
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Now, What? 


Now just what have these churches 


from 


given America? 
More than other groups, these two 
denominations have set the’ standard 


by which a Christian life is measured 
in America’s thinking. Both groups al- 
ways have insisted and still insist that 
their members give evidence that they 
are living Christian lives. They have 
drawn a sharp picture of what a Chris- 
tian life ought to be and what it ought 
to look like. That means they have 
defined the things a Christian ought 
to do and the things he ought not to 
do. Sermons and teachings to discour- 
age every form of personal indulgence 
and many forms of recreation are more 
typical of these denominations than of 
most others. 


Their insistence that an individual's 
life must fit a clear-cut pattern leads 
to a similar conviction that the lie of 
the community and the nation must 
be guided and regulated by Christian 
ideals and laws. Countless social-re- 
form efforts have grown out of this 
point of view. Both groups are un- 
ceasingly active in singling out social 
evils and in campaigning for their cor- 
rection. 


An illustration of this will suffice. 
It is their conviction that a Christian 
must not drink intoxicating beverages 
of any kind. Since the use of such 
drink is wrong for the individual, it 
is manifoldly wrong for the communi- 
ty. Therefore the sale (and use) of all 
intoxicating beverages must be _ pro- 
hibited by law. It is imperative that 
the Christian morals of the community 
he safeguarded. 


While other Christian groups, in- 
cluding most Lutherans, take sharp is- 
sue with this legalistic point of view 
on such subjects, drinking, smoking, 
dancing, card playing, movies, etc., the 
attitude of these groups is firmly set. 
It is worth noting that the same at- 
titude is found in countless members 
of practically all denominations. That 
it is found so widely through all 
American Christianity is evidence that 
these groups have, far more than all 
others, stamped on the American 
conscience their conception of what 
the Christian life and the Christian 
community ought to be and how they 
can be attained. While that concep- 
tion may be legalistic and strict, and, 
at times, even harsh, the American 
Christian Symphony has needed, and 
still needs, within its ranks—a trumpet 
to sound out the alarm, and in its mu- 
sic—the bugle call to action. 
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@ The Bible Speaks to Us 


I Corinthians 12:1-31. ‘There are diversi- 
ties.” There are differences. But it is the same 
God which worketh in us all. Paul’s plea for 
understanding within the Corinthian congrega- 
tion becomes, in our day, a plea for under- 
standing within the whole Church of Christ, 
in our communities, in our nation, and in the 
world. Our differences, Plus Paul’s “more 
excellent way’, will make of our denominations 
a glorious Communion of Saints! 


Mark 10:13-16. ‘Receive the kingdom as a 
little child.” Child eyes open with wonder. A 
child’s soul opens with wonder. God shows 
Himself to eyes like those. He comes to a 
soul like that. It isn’t childhood; it is eyes 
open with wonder and a soul open with wonder 
to which the Kingdom comes. 

II Timothy 2:15. ‘Study to show thyself 
approved unto God?” “Truth, not argument,” 
was Paul’s advice to young Timothy. And that, 
after all, is God’s way with us. 

Matthew 4:18-22. ‘Follow me!’’ Fishermen, 
students, workers, home makers, whoever you 
are. Follow me! There’s thallenge in that! 
And the challenge is only the more compelling 
when the words become ‘‘take up your cross 
and follow me’. When God’s call comes to 
you, it doesn’t come unaccompanied by grace 
and strength that is sufficient for you. 

Luke 22:19, 20. “This do in remembrance 
of me? A hymn which is sung at the Holy 
Communion says, “Here, O my Lord, I see 


Thee face to face’. That is enough. He is 
there. He is seen by His own. 

Luke 10:25-37. ‘This do, and thou shalt 
live.” Only God can make you know what 
your particular *this’’ may be when some- 
thing new confronts you. But if you really 


want to know, He will make you know. 


Matthew 28:19, 20. “Go ye!’’ Those are 
familiar words. But they are not easy ones to 
fit to our lives. That may be because we forget 
the “‘therefore’’ in the command, and_ that 
“therefore” is full of promise! Read back one 
verse to hear ‘all power is given to me in 
heaven and in earth’. God’s is the Kingdom, 
and the Power, and the Glory, forever. There 
just can’t be any odds against God. Going is 
high adventure and perpetual victory because 
it is following God! 
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with his help Henry VIII made the 
church of England independent of the 
Roman Catholic Church and it became 
the Anglican church. John Knox fled 
to Switzerland during the persecutions 
in England and there became a dis- 
ciple of Calvin. He later returned to 
Scotland, became a pastor there, and 
won that country to Calvinism. 

The various Reformed and Presby- 
terian bodies as well as the Anglican 
Church and the Episcopal groups in 
America thus go back to Calvin and 
his influence and theology and have, 
therefore, much in common. Their ex- 
istence in the United States, of course, 
is due to the early colonization of this 
country by those with these faiths. 
The Episcopalians, until the Revolu- 
tionary War, were a part of the 
Church of England, but afterwards be- 
came independent, though they are 
united with that body and all church 
bodies in the Anglican Communion. 


Some of Their Beliefs 


Though there are some differences 
of belief among the various Calvinist 
churches, there are many basic agree- 
ments among them all. For example, 
the Reformed Churches use the Heidel- 


berg Catechism, the Presbyterian 
Churches use the Westminster Cate- 
chism, and the Episcopal Church uses 
the Prayer Book and 39 Articles. Even 
Luther and Calvin have more in com- 
mon than in distinction. Some of the 
common beliefs of Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians are: 


1. The Scriptures are the sole and 
complete norm and source of divine 
truth. 

2 


2. God is one in essence and three 
in persons. He is absolutely sovereign. 

3. Predestination. “Predestination 
we call the eternal decree of God, by 
which he has determined in himself, 
what he would have to become of 
every individual of mankind. For they 
are not all created with a similar des- 
tiny; but eternal life is foreordained for 
some, and eternal damnation for 
others.” (Calvin's Institutes) 


4. The atonement of Christ. (How- 
ever, because of God’s sovereignty and 
predestination it cannot be understood 
as we do, that Christ died for the 
whole world, since only some, in their 
view, are predestined to be saved.) 

5. Good works proceed from living 
faith. 

6. The sacraments are outward 
signs by which God seals the promises 
of His grace to our consciences and 
we in turn testify our piety toward 
Him. They signify and testify but do 
not as Lutherans believe, give or be- 
stow God’s gifts. The High Church- 
men of the Episcopalians believe in the 
sacramental presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist (Lord’s Supper) and in bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

The names of these two denomina- 
tions suggest their strong beliefs in 
the matter of church government and 
organization. Presbyterianism indicates 
that form of church government in 
which presbyters or elders occupy, a 
prominent place. The Presbyterian 
Church holds that all clergymen are 
equal, but that in every congregation 
there are three classes of officers—the 
pastor or teaching elder, the ruling el- 
ders, and the deacons who administer 
the benevolences. The governing body 
of the church is the session (pastor 
and ruling elders). The session is un- 
der the authority of the presbytery in 
which all congregations within a lim- 
ited area are represented by pastor and 
an elder. (Election of local pastors is 
subject to the presbytery’s approval.) 
The presbyteries are united into syn- 
ods, and the highest body is the gen- 
eral assembly to which annually all 
presbyteries send representatives. 

The Episcopal Church believes and 
teaches the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession which is preserved through its 
bishops. It recognizes three orders in 
Page 28) 
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the ministry—bishops, priests, and 
deacons. Parishes are combined in a 


diocese over which the bishop has au- 
thority. The general convention, which 
meets every three years, is the highest 
ecclesiastical authority of the Church. 
It consists of the House of Bishops 
(all the bishops of the church) and the 
House of Deputies (clerical and lay 
delegates). 

There is much variation of belief and 
practice in the various Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches. Some of the 
former have all the form of the Roman 
Catholic while some of the Presbyter- 
ians do not use choirs, organs, or 
hymns and have no evidences of formal 
worship whatever. As with many other 
denominations, predestination and other 
doctrines are in the confessions but 
often not referred to and sometimes 
not believed. 


@ Questions for Discussion 


1. What recent merger of two Protestant 
denominations took place? 
2. Why would it seem that merger might 


he possible between Lutherans and  Episco- 


palians ? 

3. Is it true that the Episcopal Church 
came into being because Henry VIII desired 
to divorce his wife? 

_ 4, Why do people say the Episcopal Church 
is Just like the Catholic? 

5. Do you believe that union of the de- 
nominations is desirable? Possible? 


6. What relation do the Quakers, Congre- 


gationalists, Methodists and Salvation Army 
have to the Episcopal Church? 

® Materials for Study and Research 

The Christian Century, April 26, 1944 


“What is Disturbing the Presbyterians? 
_ The Christian Century, May 10, 1944 “What 
is Disturbing the Episcopalians?” 

The Christian Century, July 24, 1946 “An 
Inspired Plan of Union’ and “Church Unity 
in England?” 

The Christian Century, September 4, 1946 
“Episcopal-Presbyterian Union” 


The Christian Century, October 2, 1946 
“& Blot on the Escutcheon’ 
The March of Faith, Augsburg Publishing 


House 
Books on Symbolics or Denominations 
The Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church 
The Westminster Catechism 
Encyclopedia Britannica (or others) 


“The Church Through the Centuries,” Cyril 
harles Richardson 


®@ Quotation 


“A... trend which has received increasing 
emphasis since the beginning of the twentieth 
century has been toward church unity. Between 
the years of 1906 and 1933 some eleven unions 
were consummated among twenty-two denomi- 
nations, affecting over eight million Christians. 
It is highly significant, therefore, that the 
initiative for one phase of the ecumenical move- 
ment (Faith and Order) came from America.”’ 

“The twentieth century has witnessed an 
ever increasing emphasis upon the reunion of 
the churches. While there is a great diversity of 
opinion upon the kind of union that is neces- 
sary or practicable, there is a fairly common 
consciousness that the closer cooperation of the 
churches is an immediate duty. This interest 
in re-union has a variety of roots. In the first 
place, the pressing problems of the mission 
field have made the divisions of Christendom 
seem not only wasteful but actually harmful. 
The gospel of one Lord, one faith, and one 
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be effectively preached to 
those of other faiths by a number of rival 
denominations whose activities overlap - . .- 
The anti-Christian forces of the modern world 
y . and the scientific secularism of a brave 
new world,’ have all challenged the foundations 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. By a recognition 
of their common allegiance, | which far tran- 
scends their differences, Christians have been 
brought together, and have felt the earnest 
need for presenting a united front in thought 
no less than in action, against these move- 
ments that threaten the very existence of the 
churches. Finally, the | world-consciousness, 
which the Great War and the rapid develop- 
ment of communication have forced | upon us, 
together with the ideas of toleration which 
characterized the Liberal Era, have contributed 
to the sense of Christian unity.” 


“The Church Through the 


Baptism can hardly 


Centuries” 
—Richardson 


Fr m 


@ Let the Bible Speak 


Ephesians 5:25-27.  Christ’s love for the 
church ought to move us to cherish it deeply 
and to keep it holy and pure. Contgntion, 
jealousies, strife and divisions give it blemishes 
which He does not purpose to be there. Let 
us value the Church as Christ did. He gave 
Himself for it. 

Ephesians 4:4-6. In the midst of all the 
differences among Christians we need to re- 
member always the truth that there is “one 
Jord, one faith, one baptism.’”’ He is “the 
Church’s one foundation” and despite the fact 
that there may be hypocrites and false prophets 
and teachers within the visible Church, the 
foundation is secure. 


John 13:34. This is Christ’s new command- 
ment, and it is very important that we abide 
by it. We should note that He not only tells 
us what to do, but points us to a supreme 
example, for He says, “. . . as I have loved 
you.” That means we must love one another 
sacrificially, completely, and to the end, for 
thus has He loved us. 

I Corinthians 13:4-7. What if Christians 
were to follow this formula? A Christendom 
or a Church full of folk (or even partly filled) 
who are long suffering, content, humble and 
thoughtful of the needs of others would be a 
healing and powerful force in the world. What 
if I were to follow this formula? Why don’t 
Ir. 

John 17:20, 21. How encouraging to know 
t!at long before we were born Christ was 
thinking of us and praying for us, for we are 
among those who were to come after. How 
humbling to know that His will is that we 
should be one in Him and more than that— 
that our oneness should testify to the world 
that Christ was sent by God. Our divisions 
have ruined that testimony. Let us help His 
prayer have an affirmative answer. 

II Timothy 4:1, 2. Here is something of 
the function of the Church and her ministry: 
to preach the Word, reprove, rebuke and ex- 
hort. How do we react to the ministry of re- 
proof and rebuke? Does it cause us to rebel, 
or do we accept it as part of the way of Life? 
Are we anxious enough to hear the Word? 

I Corinthians 12:5, 6. The differences and 
diversities are incidental. The Lord and God 
Who is the same is important. Let us be 
thankful that He works in many ways and 
comes down many avenues, and that though 
there be varied administrations, He is available 
and abiding back of all. How encouraging it 
is to know that, though His ministers vary 
in their gifts and ways and though they come 
and go, He Whose grace they channel is the 
sume forever. Put your faith and trust in Him. 
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ists. The basic answer which they gave 
was correct. Liberalism, in its endeavor 
to accommodate Christianity to the 
modern mind, had surrendered every- 
thing essentially Christian in its belief. 

The shock of the depression and of 
a second World War reestablished for 
most men the ancient doctrine of sin 
and evil. And from this point came 
a reawakening to the Christian doc- 


A “new orthodoxy” 
seeks to retain the 
great affirmations of Fundamentalism 
while welcoming, at the same time,, 
whatever knowledge and insights con- 
temporary scholarship can provide. 
Men like John Mackey and Reinhold 
Niebuhr represent this movement— 
and they come very close indeed to 
the Lutheran position. 


trine of salvation. 
has arisen which 


@ For Background Information 

E. C. Vanderlaan: ‘‘Fundamentalism versus 
Modernism” (an excellent handbook of cita- 
tions from both groups) 

“The Fundamentals’ (12 small volumes) 

J. G. Machen: “Christianity and Liberalism” 

W. J. Bryan: ‘Seven Questions In Dispute’’ 
(these present the Fundamentalist position) 

H. E. Fosdick: ‘Christianity and Progress’ 

H. E. Fosdick: ‘‘The Modern Use of the 
Bible” 

H. F. Rall: “Christianity, Its Nature and 
Truth” (These represent the Liberal position) 

W. M. Horton: “Realistic Theology” 

Edwin Lewis: “A Christian Manifesto’’ 
(These represent the reaction against Liberal- 
ism.) 

A very important series of articles was pub- 
lished in ‘The Christian Century’? under the 
general title, “How My Mind Has Changed 


In This Decade’, beginning January 18, 
1939, 


An excellent summary of these articles and a 


description of the entire movement can be 
found in the last chapter of “History of 
Christian Thought” by Neve and _ Heick, 
Vol. IL 


@ Bible Readings 


Galatians 1 :6-12 

I Corinthians 1:18-25 
{ Corinthians 2 :7-14 
Psalm 119 :33-40 
Ephesians 3:14-19 
Ephesians 4:1-6 
Ephesians 4:11-16 


® For Your Forum 


_ "How would you explain the rise of Liberal- 
ism? 


_How would you account for the rise of 
Fundamentalism ? 

Were Fundamentalists found in any one 
denomination? 

Was Liberalism characteristic of any one 
denomination ? 

eee is the Fundamentalist view of the 
iwples 


What is the Liberalist view of the Bible? 
What is Lutheranism’s, view of the Bible? 


Is there any difference among Lutherans con- 
cerning their view of the Bible? 


_What is the Baltimore Declaration of the 
United Lutheran Church in America? 


Summarize its position on the Bible. 


What does Lutheranism have in common 
with Fundamentalism ? 

What does Lutheranism have in common 
with Modernism? 


What are some characteristic attitudes of 
Modernism toward practical matters? 


Ispethe antithesis between 
and Liberalism real today? 


Are there any signs of a return to a more 
crthodox position by some of the leading 
American non-Lutheran theologians? 
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Fundamentalism 


Unitarians 


From very early days in the life of 
the Christian Church, there have been 
heresies that denied the true deity of 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Jesus Christ. Is He Son of God in any 
different way than all men are destined 
to be sons of God? The orthodox 
churches answer “Yes.” The beliefs of 


the Unitarians grow out of the answer 
meNIQs 


The seat of Unitarianism in America 
is New England. It grew up along- 
side of Congregationalism. In fact it 
has about the same form of church 
government. In many New England 
towns there are two churches, both 
called Congregationalist. Under the 
name of one will be written “Trini- 
tarian,’ while the other will have the 
subtitle “Unitarian.” 


Unitarians reject the Trinity, and 
so the deity of Christ; they reject the 
Atonement of Christ; they teach the 
universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man; they emphasize 
the dignity of man and the possibility 
of human progress toward an ever 
higher quality of life; they encourage 
education and all movements for the 
welfare of man. It is easy to see why 
they find little diffculty in fellowship 
with those of the Hebrew faith. It is 
also understandable that they are not 
received into the fellowship of evan- 
gelical Christians. 


The Universalists 

This is another sect with roots far 
back in history. Indeed, it can be 
traced to the non-Christian religions 
in its emphasis on the final salvation 
of all men. It is built on the rejection 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Its growth was encouraged in the day 
when orthodox preachers were scaring 
men into confession of Christ by hold- 
ing before them the awful fires of hell 
at the end of the road of unbelief. 
Many sensitive souls rebelled at this 
and insisted that God, being love, must 
provide some way for all men to be 
saved. 


‘There are so many differences in the 
individual beliefs of those who belong 
to this sect that it is not possible to 
define Universalism in any complete 
way. Some are evangelical Christians 
and accept the deity of Christ and His 
atonement for sin. But they believe 
some way must be found so that all 
men finally will accept forgiveness 
through Christ. Many more Universal- 
ists are Unitarians in belief and could 
be classed as accepting the heresies 
listed above under that head. 


In both churches reason is the final 
authority. Bible teaching is always in- 
terpreted on the basis of its reason- 
ableness. Final authority, then, is in 
the individual. As may be expected, 
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there is much activity in the spheres of 
education and of human welfare. 


At the last two conventions of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America applications for 
membership by this sect have been 
made. The Congregational-Christians 
are members of the Federal Council 
and have generally supported the ap- 
plication. Membership has not been 
granted because of the large number 
of Universalists who are Unitarians. 
Threats of withdrawal by some of the 
member churches show how serious 
this heresy is considered by the great 


majority of American Christian de- 
nominations. 
Christadelphians 
This is an American sect with a 


very small membership. It was known 
as Brothers of Christ and also called 
after the name of its founder, Thoma- 
sites. 1850 is given as the date of its 
birth and a physician named Thomas 
Was itS father. It is Unitarian im its 
doctrine. Its members are conscien- 
tious objectors to war. They believe 
that the wicked will perish at death 
and so has their teaching, too, a flavor 
of Universalism. They reject Christ’s 
atonement and make the Holy Spirit 
an influence of divine power. They 
also believe that Christ is coming 
again to set up a kingdom on earth. 
Naturally this group is not accepted 
in the fellowship of orthodox Chris- 
tians. 


Conclusions 


When the authority of the Word of 
God is questioned, sects are inevitable. 
Human reason then sets itself up above 
the Bible. If the Bible is accepted, it 
is always subjected to the interpreta- 
tion that reason demands. This rules 
out all mystery from religion. Paul 
said that the cross of Christ was “‘fool- 
ishness to the Greeks and a stumbling 
block to the Hebrews.” If the Bible 
teaches eternal punishment for those 
who reject Christ, the Universalist 
says, “that can not be the right inter- 
pretation, or else the Bible is wrong. 
Reason suggests that a God of love 
will save all men, even in spite of 
themselves.” 


When human reason balks at the 
deity of Christ, it satisfies itself by 
speaking admiringly of Jesus. To them 
He is the perfect man, showing us a 
pattern for our living. If the sacra- 
ments are hard to explain, reason dis- 
poses of them, either by rejecting them 
entirely, or by making them simply 
symbols of Christian truth. If sin is 
unpleasant to consider, it is easily 
made to be a stumble on the upward 
climb of man. If the Holy Spirit is 
the height of mystery and beyond our 
clear explanation, reason makes Him 


an influence for righteousness, but re- 
jects His unity with God. 


So it goes when we do not begin 
where Luther began, with the Bible 
as “the only rule of faith and life.” 


When scriptures are not interpreted in 
the light of scriptures, all kinds of 
vagaries of doctrine result. Many of 
our denominations are built essentially 
on the truth, but distort some minor 
particular truth into a central place. 
For instance the made of baptism 
becomes so important that a great 
denomination is named Baptist. Or the 
type of church government becomes so 
important that a church is titled Epis- 
copalian. Let us be thankful for our 
Lutheran hold on the authority of the 
Word. If ever Protestantism is to 
unite, it will have to be on that foun- 
dation 


@ What the Bible Says 


Romans 16:17-20. Not all the 
of the early Christian churches were due to 
the opposition of the Jews. Many were re- 
ceived into membership who had little clear 
understanding of Christian truth. It was na- 
tural that there would be many wrong inter- 
pretations. Paul was far away and there was 
no one to correct them. The best he could do 
was to warn the faithful as he has done in 
this passage. They must be on guard against 
those who evidently press their beliefs through 
pride in their own cleverness. 


problems 


I Corinthians 1:10-17. The Corinthian Chris- 
tians were the greatest concern of Paul. Divis- 
ions and quarreling among them seem to 
have been particularly common. In this case 
the division was based on whether they had 
been converted under the preaching of Paul, 
or Apollos or Peter, while some claimed direct 
loyalty to Christ. Paul notes that he had not 
baptized in more than two or three families, 
so they could not make that a basis of divis- 
ion. He appeals for unity among them, 
through their common loyalty to Christ. He 
even suggests that they ‘kiss and make up!” 


Ephesians 4:1-16. Paul, a prisoner, must 
have been deeply concerned with the reports 
he received from the churches. Particularly, 
he feared the influence of glib preachers of 
false doctrines. Today we have the long his- 


tory of the church and the tested interpreta- 
tions of thes Gospel to keep us in the faith. 
These young Christians did not have this 


protection. Paul pleads that they put away the 
childish inclination to be swayed by ‘every 
wind of doctrine.’ Mature Christians do not 
easily give up their convictions. Paul tells the 
Ephesians to “grow up.’’ Good advice for us 
too. 


II Peter 3:14-18. Peter, 
ries about the influence of 
this passage he joins his 
Paul” im warnings against 
the scriptures to their own destruction. He 
admits that many things are “hard to under- 
stand.”’ God never meant His truth to be easy 
to understand. He has given us minds with 
which to study His Word. The Holy Spirit 
is with us to help us, if we will listen. No 
matter how reasonable the expressions of opin- 
ion by men, the Christian has his ‘rule of 
faith and practice’? in God’s Word. 


too, has his wor- 
false teachers. In 
“beloved brother 
those who twist 


Matthew 15:1-9. Here Jesus faces the criti 
cism of the Pharisees and Scribes. They in- 
sist that He and His disciples ought to keep 
the traditional rules as to the ceremonial wash- 
ing of the hands. Jesus bases His refusal on 
the fact that these were man-made rules. He 
quotes from Isaiah 29:13 showing that He 
knows their hearts are not sincere. They keep 
the forms of the laws and the regulations of 
worship but their hearts are not in it. He 
accepts only the authority of God. The pre- 
cepts of men may be good but must not be 
enforced as though they were divine. 


Matthew 22:23-32. Many sects are founded 
out of foolish speculation. This was the source 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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of the question asked of Jesus by the Sadducees 
in this passage. It really did not make any 
difference and was only asked in order to 
them, but He 


puzzle Him. Jesus did answer 7 

gave them a general principle that applied to 
all truth. They should have been concerned 
about their way of life, leaving the state ot 
the dead with God. When we center thought 
on things that do not matter, we will neglect 
the things that do. This is one of the great 


dangers of religious debate. ° 


Luke 9:51-55. The rebuke of Jesus to His 
disciples ought to be remembered when we are 
dealing with those who teach false doctrine. 
Mark 9:38-41 even more clearly enforces this 
truth. We oppose those who disagree with us 
as Christians. We dare not yield to unright- 
eous anger. We_ should shield our brethren 
from their error, but in the spirit of tolerance. 
The bitterness of religious controversy has 
often denied the loving spirit of Christ. Sar- 
casm and invectives have no place in the at- 
tack upon error. 
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with the use of special prayers. Our 
Lutheran Church does not regard this 
practice recorded in Scripture as a sac- 
rament. We believe that a sacrament 
must be instituted and commanded by 
Christ himself, must make use of some 
earthly element or elements and must 
have connected with it some specially 
promised Divine blessing. 


Ordination is made a sacrament in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is be- 
lieved that through this rite a certain 
unique power of the priesthood is 
handed down from the apostles. Fur- 
ther, it is believed that Ordination con- 
fers a type of indelible character which 
can not be lost. In the Lutheran 
Church, ordination is the order by 
which men are set apart to the office 
of administering the Word of God and 
the Sacraments. It is not a sacrament 
which confers special blessings or 
powers upon the character of the per- 
son ordained. 


Matrimony is considered a sacrament 
in the Roman Church despite the fact 
that priests of the church are forbid- 
den to marry. Unless the church al- 
lows that the conditions of a true mar- 
riage were not fulfilled, it regards a 
marriage as indissoluble. A separation 
may be granted, but neither party is 
allowed to remairy during the life time 
of the other. The Lutheran Church re- 
gards marriage as an estate “holy and 
acceptable” to God, but does not place 
it in the position of a sacrament. Our 
church teaches that marriage 
by God to be sacred and 


is meant 
permanent. 


Thirty 


Only upon very sinful and Scripturally 
approved grounds may the marriage 
tie be regarded as broken, Only a per- 
son innocent of the grounds upon 
which a marriage is recognized by our 
church as broken may properly enter 
into another marriage during the life 
time of the former husband or wife. 

Roman Catholic faith points to five 
divisions in the other world. Heaven 
is for those who have fully paid the 
punishment of sin. Hell is for those 
who die in mortal sin. Purgatory is 
for the faithful who are not entirely 
free of venial sin. Another division 
was for those who died before Christ 
and were given the opportunity of re- 
lease by Him through His descent into 
hell. The fifth division is for unbap- 
tized children. To our Lutheran faith, 
there are’ no intermediate states, We 
either accept the grace of Christ and 
are saved or we do not and are lost. 

Concerning Other Practices 
and Beliefs 
The liturgy of the Roman Church is 


in Latin. Our church conducts its 
services in the language of the people. 


In Roman Cathofic churches much 
use is made of what is called “holy 
water”. It has been especially blessed 


for purposes of worship. Rosaries or 
strings of beads especially arranged to 
suggest prayers are used in devotion. 
scapulars (usually medals) are worn 
on the body by devout Roman Cath- 
olics who are taught to believe that 
these blessed articles will bring special 
Divine protection and benefits. Prayers 
are offered to the Virgin Mary and to 
saints. With this practice Protestant 
churches find tremendous objection as 
Holy Scripture plainly teaches us to 
pray to our Father in Heayen through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Conclusion 


The Roman Church differs so much 
from the Lutheran Church and Pro- 
testant faith in general because its 
doctrines are based not alone on Holy 
Scripture, but also upon tradition, upon 
decrees by certain ecclesiastical coun- 
cils and upon the declarations of its 
popes. While Holy Scripture is used 
by Roman Catholics to give support to 
doctrines and practices, yet it is not 
regarded as the only rule for faith and 
practice. Therein to a great degree is 
the chasm which separates the Roman 
Catholic Church from our Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and fiom Protestant 
faith in general. 


© Questions for Discussion 


1. How would you answer the claim made 
hy the Roman Catholic Church that it is the 
only true Christian church? 


2. Why do we believe that sins of attitude 


and even those of which we may not be aware 
are to be confessed as well as outward sins 
of which we have knowledge? 


2 


3. What does the Lutheran Church believe 
ice Weotes -g the relationship of faith and good 
wor y 


4. What constitutes a sacrament according 
to Lutheran faith? How does the Roman Cath- 
olic faith differ from our own in regard to 
sacraments ? 


5. What difference exists between our faith 
and Roman Catholic concerning life after death? 


practice in the Roman 


6. What special : 
Martin Luther to be- 


Catholic Church caused 
gin the Reformation? 


Church determine 


does the Roman | 
What is the Lu- 


practices ¢ 


7. How 
its doctrines and 
theran basis? 


8. To what extent, if any, can we work 
with people of Roman Catholic faith in Chris- 
tian undertakings of the community, nation and 
world? 
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® Bible Readings 
Acts 2:41-47. Here we see the beginning of 
tle Gk on the day of Pentecost. 


Acts 14:21-23. The early 
church is here to be noted. 


organization of the 


11:22-26. Here we note the first use 


“Christian”. 


I Timothy 3:1-5. The ministry does not 
preclude family life, but presents the oppor- 
tunity to show an example in it to others. 


Luke 11:27, 28. Jesus here discouraged any 
attempt to give too much veneration to his 
earthly mother. Certainly, we believe that while 
He sincerely loved and respected her, He does 
not intend that she should be one to whom we 
pray. 


Hebrews 9:11-15. This is the Epistle Lesson 
jor Passion Sunday. It shows us clearly that 
our human redemption is brought about by God 
solely through Christ and does not depend upon 
our human acts. 


Acts 
of the name 


Revelation 22 :16-21. ese is conveyed a 
arning against changing the Word of God 
through human thought or tradition. 
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Luther League of 
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just for its permanent record value, and, autographed by 
those present at your convention, an Anniversary Book 
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Price: 45 Cents for Single Copies 
40 Cents each in quantities of 5 or more 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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PEACE TIME PATRIOTISM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


management may wreck the social structure of the United 
States and permanently jeopardize the hope .of interna- 
tional unity and peace. The point at which personal free- 
dom begins and personal responsibility ends is not well 
defined in the thinking of the average person, and we can 
hope for no marked improvement in the “moral tone” of 
life in America until we recapture an appreciation of per- 
sonal discipline as the foundation upon which Christian 
liberty can operate. St. Augustine once said, “Love God 
and do as you please”. As one friend puts it: “That is to 
say, give your freely chosen loyalty to the highest, and 
then, being that kind and quality of person, do as you 
please.” 


Third, if Christian democracy is to be achieved and 
preserved in America it will depend upon the resolute deter- 
mination of individuals to combat secularism in their homes, 
their churches, their local government, and in the national 
government. In a word that means personal witnessing 
for Jesus Christ, geared to such a high level that outright 
secularists cannot help but see what a difference He makes 
in those who earnestly follow Him. T. S. Eliot, the literary 
figure of England, said recently in a lecture in Washington 
that one of the grave problems facing Christians today is 
the problem of convincing youth that Christian thinking 
is tough and intellectual, and that one does not have to 
abandon Christian thought and look to economics for 
something that is intellectually respectable. The truth and 
logic of that statement is apparent when one looks at 
practically every area of life today. We have put faith in 
science, in technology, in education, in economic theories, 
in social legislaton, in superior industrial production. And 
we have discovered the hard way that life is essentially 
moral and spiritual, and that personal happiness and inner 
peace cannot be secured outside of a moral framework. 


So, patriotism in our generation must go far deeper 
than pride in the flag we love. It must go deeper than a 
ready defense against criticism of our way of life in Amer- 
ica. To be a real patriot in such a time is to try as an in- 
dividual and as a member of the human family to be a part 
of the moral conscience of the world. The future belongs 
either to secularism or to Christianity. Young adult 
America can make the choice! 
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PEACE TIME PATRIOTISM 


Moral support of the Church's place of influence in the 
community and nation. 


Respect for positions of public trust and for those who 
have been chosen by the people to fill them. 


®@ Devotional Program 


“Star Spangled Banner” 
Psalm 148 (Read Responsively) 
Prayer for the Nation 
Lesson: Romans 13:1-7 


Song: (Stanzas 1, 4) 


The Program as planned 
The Offering 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of thee’ (4 stanzas) 
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A Luther League 
Project? 


SEND YOUR CHOIRMASTER TO THE 
POCONO CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL 
AT THE PA. MINISTERIUM CAMP 
NEAR SHAWNEE-ON-THE- 
DELAWARE 


AUGUST 11 to 23 


Able faculty—Varied courses—Excellent 
recreational facilities 


SO hee 


Write for Information: 
PAUL ENSRUD, Mus.D. 
1844 Turner Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


OFF TO OSLO 


(Continued from Page 11) 
February, 1948. The Gospel Ministry is the goal toward 
which he is directing his attention. 


His college record is full of distinctions. He has served 
as president oi his student body, president of the “Y”, 
president of the campus L.S.A., president of the Virginia 
Tau Kappa Alpha Forersics Fraternity, president of the 
Virginia Area L.S.A.A., and president of his class for one 
year. In addition to membership in the fraternity already 
mentioned, he holds membership in the following: Kappa 
Alpha Social Fraternity; Chi Theta Chi Honorary Lang- 
uage Fraternity; Sigma Delta Pi Honorary Classics So- 
ciety; Blue Key, Honorary Leadership Fraternity; Phi So- 
ciety, Honorary Scholastic Society. All of which got him 
a place in the 1947 edition of “Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities.” 


The representative of the United States Christian 
Council is also a U.L.C. member who will be present at 
Oslo. He is Kenneth Senft, student at Gettysburg College 
and vice-president of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. The latest news is that Kenneth will remain in 
Europe for a year to assist Dr. Howard Hong, professor 
on leave from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., in his 
wotk for Lutheran World Action. We regret that a request 
for his photo and for biographical notes met with no re- 
sponse, hence we can print no photo here, 
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Roauoke College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


accredited college of the 


Four-year 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional 
Administration. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Lutheran Synod of 


offerings in the major fields. Business 


One Hundred Years Ago 


_ Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal educa- 
tion in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a 
Preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


/ Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


Wittenberg College 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


superior 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 


the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


SS 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
Church for women.”’ 


First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 


Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 


Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 


Situated in the “land of the sky” in Southwestern 
Virginia. 
For Information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L., Marion, Va. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1928 
_ Registered as _a four-year college by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the College overlooks four con- 
verging valleys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, afford- 
ing a landscape of majestic grandeur. 

Offering: Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and 
B. S. degrees, including liberal arts, teacher training, business 
administration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 10. First semester 
1946-’47 begins September 17. For literature, address: 

President, Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


theology, 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


For Catalogue write 


Neuberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Aiabama 


and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 
In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 


In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 


Offer 
® Spiritual development 
® Collegiate instruction 
® Professionalized training 
@® Variety of opportunity 
@ Service in the Church 
® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
713 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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Number 1 -@@ 5 Cents each 
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Index Cards for Hand Rooks 


Size of Standard Luther League literature; punched 3 holes; 
tabbed; heavy stock; 6 cards to set, one each of the following: 
Administration, Education, Missions, Life Service, Intermediate, 
Miscellaneous. 


Set of Six Postpaid, 50 Cents 
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